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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed : 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child 
that is sick must be nursed ; the child that is backward must be 
helped ; the delinquent child must be reclaimed ; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be the first to receive relief in times 
of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 

















Child Welfare and Relief in China 


by Kuang-Mien Lu, 
Special Adviser on Far Eastern Affairs, P.C.I.R.O. 


On a severe cold winter’s day — I think it was in 1942 — 
when the north and eastern parts of the Province of Honan 
were overrun by the Japanese, and the central and southern 
parts suffered a most serious famine as a result of floods, 
hundreds of thousands of refugees fled from their homes in 
this province towards various directions of Free China. 

I was working at the time as Director of the North-West 
Branch of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, my head- 
quarters being in Paochi, which is the eastern terminus of the 
Lung-Hai Railway, connecting the north-western part of 
China with the eastern coast, via Honan. Naturally, many 
refugees chose to go this way: and the westward trains were 
simply packed with them. Although Paochi is connected by 
roads with the western Provinces, travelling was very difficult, 
if not altogether impossible, owing to the shortage of trans- 
port, with the result that large numbers of refugees were 
often stranded in this small city of Paochi, among whom was 
a large number of homeless children. The situation rapidly 
became desperate. 

We had in our co-operatives a welfare section, which was 
running schools, hospitals and other welfare activities, mainly 
for the members and their families. 

A meeting was called and it was decided that the co- 
operatives in the city should be immediately mobilised in an 
effort to save the lives of the refugee children in most serious 
need. The same day over a thousand children were selected 
from among the refugees in our care, although we were not at 
all sure where the money and supplies to look after them were 
to come from. More children were brought to us later, and 
the number rose to over two thousand. For the next two 
years we maintained and cared for these children. Some 
were afterwards claimed by their families and relatives ; 
others were placed in public and private institutions ; and a 
small number of about two hundred were assimilated into the 
co-operative organisations as apprentices. 
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Such was my first close contact with the work of child 
relief. During the last two years, when I was working as 
Director of the Bureau of Relief and Welfare under CnrRa, 
child relief and welfare came directly under my charge and | 
had the opportunity of collaborating with many public and 
private bodies not only on the national but also on the 
provincial and local levels. Help through the Cnrra 
administration, given either directly or supervised through 
other agencies, has reached more than 3 million children in 
the occupied areas of China. 

It is hardly possible in such a short article to give an over- 
all picture of the depth and breadth of the programme ~ 
concerning the innumerable activities relating to child relief 
and welfare work. My aim in the following paragraphs is to 
summarise as concisely as possible the child relief work in 
China before and during the war, and also, if possible, to 
indicate briefly the trends of its future development. I 
shall confine myself mainly to the relief side of the pro- 
gramme, leaving the welfare side to others of my Chinese 
friends who are better qualified than I am to deal with this 
subject. 


Pre-War Child Relief Work 


In pre-war China, institutions concerned with the welfare 
and relief of children, fell into three main categories. In the 
first place there were the public or government agencies in 
every “ Hsien ” or district, the size of which is comparable to 
an American county, e.g. homes for the aged, the disabled, 
orphans and foundlings. Sometimes these various groups 
were taken care of in the same Centre, at others they were 
scattered over several parts of the city. The institutions were 
financed either by the Provincial Governments or, as was more 
usual, the money was derived from the rental, etc. of public 
property, such as land or houses, specially set aside for this 
purpose. Secondly, there were the religious institutions, 
mostly belonging to Christian and Buddhist Missions. Final- 
ly, there were the private and voluntary institutions. 
Actually, the second and third categories could all be called 
private and voluntary institutions, and the reason for dif- 
ferentiating them is that those run by the Christian and 
Buddhist Missions were mainly supported by well-established 
religious organisations while the latter were interested solely 
in child welfare. In addition to the three above-mentioned 
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categories there were the child welfare services provided by 
the management of factories for child employees and the 
children of employees. 


Although the statutory welfare agencies were handling 
more children than the voluntary organisations, the work was 
in general unsatisfactory and with no fixed standards, due to 
the inadequately trained personnel in charge, shortage of 
funds and looseness. of the organisation. Those run by 
religious missions and private bodies were more stable and 
had comparatively higher standards. Although the shortage 
of trained staff and the lack of funds were problems common 
to them all, the best relief and welfare work was generally 
found among this group of institutions. Two features were 
characteristic of them all. Firstly, the type of relief given to 
children was mainly institutional, as opposed to family life ; 
a large number were orphanages, though the children were 
not necessarily orphans, as one or even both parents might 
still be alive. Secondly, there was no uniformity or co-ordina- 
tion and no fixed standards. As a result there was a variety 
of activities, each distinct from the other, and each depending 
on whatever knowledge the persons in charge had derived 
from their background and experience. There was hardly 
any conception of child welfare in the modern sense — all 
seemed to have sprung from the charitable impulses and the 
good-will of a few individuals who wished to help or improve 
the lot of children. 


Child Relief during the War Years 


The disastrous effects of the war upon the lives of children 
in China can well be imagined. The evacuation of institu- 
tions to Free China as a result of the Japanese advance, 
rendered hundreds of thousands of children homeless and 
destitute, and constituted a problem the gravity of which 
was unprecedented. It called for tremendous efforts on the 
part of the Government and of private organisations to 
mobilise whatever resources and funds were available. A 
National Association for Refugee Children was set up im- 
mediately after the evacuation of Nanking to assist the 
various institutions which were re-established in Free China, 
to open new war orphanages for the care of homeless children 
and to coordinate the work between these numerous bodies, 
provide them with adequate personnel and equipment and 
ensure the equitable distribution of funds and _ supplies. 
2 
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Though this organisation was semi-official, it received help 
from Government as well as private sources. It was, however, 
more concerned with assisting private institutions, and the 
large number of war orphanages established under its auspices 
were all run as private institutions. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs was the Department 
charged with the overall responsibility for war-time relief. 
It had a special section on Child Care and Welfare, the sole 
object of which was to offer assistance in the operation of all 
children’s institutions under the Provincial and_ District 
Governments; to improve their standards by issuing and 
circulating new directives and regulations; and to exert 
constant supervision by means of well-trained mobile welfare 
inspectors attached to the Ministry. Besides providing 
assistance and services to the various provincial and local 
institutions, which aimed at strengthening the work of child 
relief, the Ministry itself established a number of child welfare 
centres throughout Free China, which not only gave shelter 
and relief to homeless children, but also undertook various 
other kinds of welfare services for children living in their 
own homes. This was a type of demonstration work which 
served as a model and an incentive to child welfare workers 
all over the country and suggested new ideas for the improve- 
ment of their work. It was not the policy of the Ministry 
to undertake direct operations. 

In 1944, a United China Council for the Rescue of 
Children in War Areas was established, both public and pri- 
vate agencies taking part in the urgent measures for the saving 
of children’s lives. As the Japanese armies pushed forward 
towards Kweilin in the South and Loyang in the North, large 
numbers of children were rendered homeless in the front-line 
areas. Since it was impossible to move them to safety in 
Free China, for lack of transport, the Council had to establish 
a number of shelters for the care of children right in the front- 
line areas, and this was done by mobilising the resources of 
all the agencies in Free China. The efforts of private and 
religious agencies, which heroically carried on their work for 
children during the war years, should always be remembered 
with admiration and gratitude. The fact that these institu- 
tions remained open to save the lives of children, cut off 
though they were from friends abroad and dependent in most 
cases only upon sporadic local finances, was dramatic. 

The war-time relief programme for children has taught 
China a lesson, and that is the importance and the deeply-felt 
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need of co-ordination and cooperation among child welfare 
workers and institutions. Being brought much closer to- 
gether than ever before, the result was not only improved 
standards through the sharing of mutual experiences, but 
a deeper understanding of the significance of their work. 


CNRRA and UNRRA Child Relief Work 


The child relief work was in charge of CNrRA Bureau of 
Relief and Welfare. Under the basic agreement between 
Unrra and the Chinese Government, CNRRA was to be the 
operating agency and the China Office of UNRRA was to give 
CnRRA all the necessary assistance and advice, which included 
the formation of policy, the working out of plans for opera- 
tions, and the assignment of specialists and supervisors to 
Cnrra Headquarters and the Field Offices. The Bureau of 
Relief and Welfare, with the close cooperation of the Division 
of Field Services of Unrra, was chiefly responsible for the 
overall planning and direction of the nation-wide relief and 
welfare programmes. Immediately after victory, a special 
Division on child relief and welfare was established under the 
Bureau, and a comprehensive plan was worked out to extend 
help and relief to children in devastated areas. The activities 
of this section were numerous and covered most of the areas 
in Occupied China, extending as far as the most isolated 
corners in the rural districts. The nature of this programme 
and its accomplishments could be summarised as follows : 


Repatriation of refugee children. — One of the first 
allocations of funds, services and supplies made by CNRRA 
was to organisations, agencies and institutions for the purpose 
of repatriation of refugee children from Free China to their 
own homes in the occupied areas. Although very accurate 
records are not available here, it is quite safe to say that at 
least 200,000 children were involved in this programme 
through help from Cnrra. 


Rehabilitation of Institutions. — Many institutions in the 
occupied areas of China formerly in charge of relief and welfare 
services among children were partially or wholly destroyed 
by enemy action. Cnrra through its many regional offices 
extended help to these local child care institutions, providing 
equipment, food and clothing, medical care and supplies, and 
sometimes even helping in the repair or re-establishment of 
damaged buildings. 
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CnrrRA’s policy was not to establish new institutions for 
children under its own care, but rather to strengthen, where 
possible, existing institutions, public as well as private. It is 
estimated that over 700 of these child care institutions 
received help from Cnrra in one or other of the forms men- 
tioned above, and over 2,000 primary schools were either 
repaired or rebuilt. 


Child Welfare Centres. — Many child welfare centres, 
day-care centres and nurseries were established in cities and 
rural districts through the cooperation of CNRRA with local 
agencies. Whatever names they might be given, the activities 
of all these centres and nurseries were more or less along 
similar lines, i.e. for needy children to come to them regularly 
on certain hours of the day for schooling, medical examina- 
tions, games and other group activities. Free meals were 
given to the children, and the centres were also charged with 
the distribution of clothing, milk, cod-liver oil and other tonic 
foods. Vocational training was, in some cases, also intro- 
duced by these welfare centres, to benefit older children, but 
with a few exceptions this work did not develop to any extent, 
owing to shortage of funds, equipment and personnel. 


Co-ordinalion and Training.—The comparatively success- 
ful achievements of the Child Relief Programme of CNrraA 
were to a large extent due to the experience and knowledge 
gained by individual welfare workers during the war years 
through working closely together. The fact that CNRRA 
derived most of its personnel “from existing agencies is ample 
proof of this statement. In the course of CnrRA operations, 
this cooperation with public and private agencies was further 
strengthened, as CNRRA realised from the “outset that its life 
was to be very short, and success could only be ensured 
through close co-operation with the existing agencies. Work- 
ing under the Bureau of Relief were over 100 Western special- 
ists and a large number of trained Chinese welfare workers. 
In the main, their work was confined to giving advice and 
guidance, and sometimes to offering their services to the 
various agencies. 


In the field of training, personnel help has been extended 
to a number of Universities for the strengthening of their 
Departments of Sociology and Child Welfare courses. A 
number of short-term training classes and schools were also 
established through CNRRA cooperation with the Ministry of 
Social Affairs and voluntary agencies in various parts of 
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China, for the purpose of in-service training and also the 
training of new child welfare workers. 

The Cnrra and Unrra child relief programme lasted just 
a little over two years. It was over-burdened nearly all the 
time with actual relief activities, and in the field of coordina- 
tion and training it could only do what was operationally 
practicable. Nevertheless, the little contribution made will 
have far-reaching consequences. 


Problem and Future 


Of the many problems connected with this work, I 
should like to indicate a few that were discussed at the 
National Welfare Conference held in Shanghai in March 1947, 
when 219 social welfare workers from various parts of China 
were present. A special “ Round Table ” grouped all the 
leaders experienced in child relief and welfare work. Three 
days were spent in reviewing past programmes and formulat- 
ing plans for the future. Among the most outstanding and 
valuable resolutions drafted by the “ Round Table ”, and later 
adopted unanimously by the Conference, were the following : 


1. The Conference felt’ strongly that assistance and 
services should, where possible, be provided for needy 
children in their own families. The Conference was 
not in favour of the customary practice in China of 
caring for children mainly by placing them in 
institutions. 

2. On the subject of education for children, it was 
realised by the Conference that under present econo- 
mic conditions it was not possible to extend educa- 
tional facilities to all children, neither was it possible 
for children, even were such facilities available, to 
attend school full-time. The Conference devised and 
explored various ways and means, in the hope of 
providing educational opportunities for children 
which would be adapted to the economic and social 
conditions of the community. 

3. It was the strongly-felt opinion of the Conference 

that, in view of the insufficient financial support and 

the lack of adequate care of destitute children, the 

Government should assume increased responsibility, 

particularly in the field of supervision, training, 

education and the care of blind, disabled and handi- 
capped children in institutions. 
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Last but not least is the question of finance and supplies. 
Unrra would soon cease operations in China. Though 
residual supplies — food, clothing, as well as medical supplies 
— were to be transferred to existing agencies, they would not 
last long, and possibly only for several months. The Con- 
ference had made appeals to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the United Services to China, the British 
United Aid and many other foreign relief agencies, and 
expressed its gratitude and appreciation of their contributions. 

The 219 social welfare workers and many hundreds and 
thousands of others in China who have the welfare of children 
at heart, are suffering much headache.and heartache these 
days while facing serious immediate problems, and at the 
same time looking toward a future full of uncertainties. 
After 14 years of war with Japan, the country is continuing 
to suffer from civil wars. Millions are rendered homeless. 
However, Chinese social welfare workers are carrying on 
their work heroically and the general public has been awaken- 
ed and educated to the importance and need of social welfare 
work, particularly for the children. They are also confident 
that, whatever will be the outcome of China politically, the 
welfare of the children will receive first consideration in any 
governmental programme. The present time is the most 
difficult and they hope that their many friends abroad will be 
with them in their endeavours. 








Correction 


The article published in the last number of the Review 
on “ Children in Foster Families ” was attributed in error to 
Mrs. J. MicHALowska. It was, in fact, a report drafted by 
Mrs. Maria Konpratowicz, Chief of Section at the Ministry 
of Education, and presented by Mrs. J. MicHALOwsKA in 
October 1947 to the Liaison Committee of the foreign relief 
organisations in Warsaw. 

















Report 
on the Ninth Pan-American 
Child Welfare Congress 


by Dr. Juan SANDELMANN, Counsellor 
of the I.U.C.W. Delegation in Lalin America 


[Dr. SANDELMANN attended the above Congress as an 
observer, on the invitation of the Organising Committee. We 
have pleasure in giving below liberal extracts from his report. 
Editor. ] 


The Congress met in Caracas, Venezuela, from 5 to 
10 January, 1948. The introductory reports for each item 
of the Agenda of the three Sections were allocated to the 
various Latin American countries, but as some of the countries 
failed to send official delegations and also did not send the 
reports they had been asked to prepare, the supplementary 
reports submitted by other countries served as a basis of 
discussion. 

Of the 21 countries invited, 13 accepted and of these 11 
sent delegations composed of technicians, and two were 
represented by their accredited diplomatic agents in Caracas. 
The organisers frequently stressed the official character of 
the Congress, which resulted in a certain discrimination 
against the representatives of the non-governmental organisa- 
tions. 

The Congress held its sittings in the magnificent building 
of the Andres Bello High School. It was solemnly inaugur- 
ated by Senor Romulo Béthancourt, President of the 
Revolutionary Junta of the United States of Venezuela. 
In his opening address the Minister of Health and Social 
Welfare passed in review the achievements of the last two 
years, which would have been even better if there had not 
been such a scarcity of trained personnel. Although giving 
due credit to the social value of the work of certain voluntary 
agencies, the Minister regretted that others lacked the 
necessary technical qualifications. In the discussions several 
delegates took the same view. 
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First Section — Pediatrics and Maternity and Child Welfare 


1. Organisation and Financing of Maternity and Child Health 


Services 


An animated and lengthy debate took place on the First 
Section. Each delegation contributed a detailed description 
of the organisation in their country, their experiences and the 
conclusions arrived at. On the whole, there was a promising 
unanimity of opinion. The salient points of the discussion 
may be summarised as follows 

Ideas on public health are going through a revolutionary 
process, and a new attitude is being developed towards public 
health, which is recognised as one of the most important 
social and educational elements in reaching a higher standard 
of living. The public welfare services can no longer work in 
watertight compartments if they are to achieve their aim of 
really improving the health and standard of living of the 
people. 

A generous budget and adequate personnel, desirable 
though these may be, will not suffice of themselves, if they are 
not reinforced by a health philosophy and administration 
which recognise the social importance of spreading knowledge, 
and if these services are not within reach of everyone, without 
social, religious or economic distinction. More could be 
achieved with a restricted personnel and more _ limited 
resources if this conception were adopted and put into 
practice. 

Maternity and child welfare must be envisaged as a whole, 
from both the medical and social angles, and must be extended 
right to within the family unit. It can only yield good results 
if the public has been trained to be health-conscious. Hence 
it is necessary to undertake an intensive social and educational 
campaign which will create the social awareness favourable 
to the application of preventive medicine and health measures. 
This action must reach the largest possible number of families 
and must be able to count on the co-operation of the 
specialised institutions scattered all over the country, whose 
organisation must be adjusted to the density, habits, customs 
and economic situation of the inhabitants. In the medical 
field, these institutions should direct their efforts towards 
the mother and child; in the social sphere, towards the 
family. 

The maternity and child welfare services should form 
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part of the health services, health centres and rural health 
stations. Their fundamental purpose is to ensure the normal 
development of the child, which covers mental as well as 
physical health. They may be financed by the federal, state 
or municipal authorities, also by certain private sources, 
according to the conditions prevailing in each country. The 
competent public health authority should be solely responsible 
for the technical guidance and policy of these services. 

A maternity and child welfare service will not be able 
to function fully unless it can count on the co-operation of 
other equally important services, such as hospitals and other 
departments of public welfare. 

Having regard to the varying circumstances in each 
country, it was impossible to formulate guiding lines for the 
distribution of personnel, or to fix the cost of the establish- 
ment and maintenance of maternity and child welfare 
services. 


Resolution 


The Ninth Pan-American Child Welfare Congress recog- 
nises the importance ofincreasing Maternity and Child Welfare 
Services in all countries of the American Continent, with a 
view to providing proper assistance to the mother and 
ensuring the physical and mental development of the child. 


2. Syndromes of Deficiency 


As the countries which had been charged with preparing 
the official reports (Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador) did 
not send delegates, the supplementary reports prepared by the 
United States, Venezuela, Cuba and Uruguay were taken as 
a basis for the discussion. The Committee was unanimous 
in attributing undernourishment to economic and _ social 
causes. It is prevalent particularly in countries with a 
rudimentary economy and a primitive culture. The clinical 
and pathological symptoms of undernourishment are identical 
in all countries; consequently, the resolutions voted’ were 
directed solely to the economic and social aspects of the 
problem. 


Summary of the Resolutions : 
Summary of the Resolution 


1) The State must ensure the protection of the family 
by the creation of social insurance and family allowances. 
The latter are intended primarily for the improvement of the 
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feeding of the child, and should be granted only if the family 
is such as to promote the physical, moral and intellectual 
development of the child. 

2) The State should set up special institutions for 
research into food problems. 

3) Child welfare and school medical services should 
endeavour to promote the setting up of milk stations, day 
nurseries, kindergartens and school canteens. 

4) Appropriate measures should be taken to prevent 
the speculation, monopoly and adulteration of dietetic foods 
and food products in general, and the abuse of publicity. 

5) With a view to facilitating the defence of mainten- 
ance orders for children before the Courts, the Congress 
recommends the institution of a “ Maintenance Officer ”. 

6) In view of the importance of proper feeding of the 
child for the future welfare of the American nations, the 
Congress recommends the inclusion of this item in the 


programme of the next Congress. 


3. Prevention of Tuberculosis among Children 


I was unable to obtain particulars of the discussion on 
this problem. 


Second Section — Social Assistance and Legislation 


1. Vhe Problem of the Neglected Child and the Organisation of 
ils Protection 


The official report on this subject bears the imprint of 
a master hand. Its author is Dr. Roberto Berro, Head of the 
Uruguayan delegation to the Congress and Director of the 
American International Institute for Child Welfare at 
Montevideo. 

The rapporteur began his examination of the definitions 
of material and moral neglect by a comparative study of the 
legal provisions in force in the principal European countries 
which have pioneered the movement for reform in this field. 
Consideration of the measures in force in certain American 
States led him to the conclusion that the American Republics 
were also endeavouring: to extend and to facilitate State 
protection, though keeping within the framework of education 
and reform. The immediate repercussion of this action on 
the part of the public authorities is an increase in the number 
of neglected children who come within their sphere of com- 
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petence, which has led to the extension of preventive measures 
and an improvement in methods of protection. 

With regard to material neglect, the number of new-born 
babies abandoned on account of the poor health of the mother 
or the ill-health of the child has diminished considerably. 
On the other hand, the influence of the economic factor has 
immeasurably increased. The rapporteur expressed his 
confidence that the new conception of social justice would 
succeed in arresting the economic causes, so that eventually 
the cases of neglect would be confined to full orphans and those 
due to the bad behaviour or immorality of the parents. 

Moral neglect is generally found among older children 
and young people and can usually be traced to the disruption 
of family life as a result of poverty, immorality and vice. 

The ideal — which is impossible of attainment — would 
be to prevent any neglect of the child from whatever cause. 
The experience of recent years, however, has proved that it is 
possible to prevent it in the majority of cases. The modern 
methods of handling children whose neglect is due to un- 
avoidable causes are based on the principles : 1) that the 
institution in which they are boarded shall have the character 
of a home; 2) that preference should be given to foster home 
care ; 3) that re-education should take the place of punish- 
ment, and 4) that an increasingly important role should be 
given to social. case work and the individual treatment of 
minors. 


The report draws the following conclusions : 


1) The modern State should allocate as large a part as 
possible of its economic resources to prevent the neglect of 
children and young people. 

2) Social security measures which aim at suppressing 
poverty and encourage popular culture are important factors 
in the prevention of neglect. 

3) The neglected child should preferably be cared for in 
a home atmosphere — in his own home, if that is possible, or 
in a foster home ; this system to be supplemented by modern 
legislation concerning adoption and legitimation. 

4) Institutional homes for neglected children should be 
organised on a family or semi-family basis. All punitive 
systems should be completely abolished and replaced by 
educative, remedial and constructive methods. All young 
people cared for in boarding establishments should undergo 
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an individual examination from the medical, psychological, 
educational and social points of view. 

5. The case-work method is to-day the most appropriate 
and effective medium for combatting neglect of the child. 

This subject was also dealt with in a voluminous report 
presented by the Venezuelan delegation, which gave a 
detailed description of the comprehensive treatment of 
delinquent children under the Végas plan. 


2. The Child and Social Securily 


Although it was not presented officially, the report of 
the Peruvian delegation — which in the event did not 
participate in the work of the Congress — deserves a special 
mention, because of its analysis of the present stage of social 
security in the American Continent. According to this 
report, it is of doubtful value to introduce an all-embracing 
system of social security in countries which have not reached 
that degree of social and economic evolution necessary to 
ensure its success. It is essential first to complete eight 
preliminary stages, namely 


1) A higher health level for the entire population ; 

2) Medical and dental services covering all sections of 
the population, particularly expectant mothers and children 
of all age groups — infants, pre-school and school age ; 

3) Welfare services for children with an irregular home 
background (orphans, neglected and maladjusted children), 
also for handicapped children ; 

4) Mental health services for difficult children and those 
who require special guidance ; 

5. Family allowances for manual and _ white-collar 
workers of all categories ; 

6. Special legislation concerning minors and the admin- 
istrative machinery necessary to carry it out ; 

7. Education within reach of all children of pre-school 
and school age, and a system of vocational guidance for young 
people ; 

8. A sound policy of food production and distribution. 


This report, which is of a particularly high level, is based 
inter alia on the precedents furnished in 1942 by the Beveridge 
Plan in Great Britain, and in recent years AY the Inter- 
national Labour Conferences. 
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A similar comprehensive vision of the problems of social 
policy behind child welfare is revealed in a memorandum 
presented by the United States delegation on the items 
figuring on the agenda of the Second Section of the Congress. 
This document was drafted by the Labor Standards Section, 
Employment of Young People Division, of the Labor 
Department in Washington. Great importance is attached 
to researches carried on in this field by the International 
Labour Organisation and the report draws particular attention 
to the conclusions of the 1944 Conference in Philadelphia and 
the 1945 Conference in Paris. It ends with the following 
paragraph : 

Constructive planning for the social protection of children 
must go forward on all fronts. Employment protection is 
one front, and one that must not be neglected in the planning 
for a broad program of social protection of children... In 
the increasingly complex civilization the world faces to-day, 
it becomes more and more important that in seeking to pro- 
mote the social welfare of children and youth, the achievement 
of these goals be an integral part of the program, and that 
their achievement be sought in spite of economic pressures 
that may be urged as an insurmountable barrier to the 
universal application of such a standard. More and more are 
the democratic nations coming to realize the value of the 
individual child in the social structure, and the importance of 
giving all children equal protection under labor laws as well as 
under other social measures. 


3. The Children’s Code 


This subject was originally to have been dealt with by 
Uruguay, but the Organising Committee later handed it over 
to Venezuela, whose new Constitution, adopted in July 1947, 
contains a chapter dedicated to the protection of children and 
young people. The Venezuelan experts were very anxious 
to have an opportunity of explaining to the foreign delegates 
the new trends of social policy in their country. 

The Venezuelan report is so vast both in its size and scope 
that it defies any attempt to comment on it or summarise 
it briefly. The members of the Congress passed a warm 
vote of congratulations to the authors of the scheme, and 
stressed the advisability of continuing the study of this 
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complex subject at future Pan-American Child Welfare 
Congresses. 

The first three chapters of the Children’s Code may be 
summarised as follows : 

The Code is based on the general legal principles affecting 
minors, and its provisions correspond to a well conceived 
over-all plan. Its aim is to “ establish, regulate and protect 
the child’s right to live in conditions which will ensure his 
normal and full development physically, morally and men- 
tally ”. The following principles indicate the scope of the 
Code. 

a) The Code shall cover all minors residing in the country, 
irrespective of their citizenship, race, creed and social or 
economic status. Each State may also, as far as its resources 
permit, extend its protection to the children of its citizens 
in foreign countries. 

b) The provisions of the Code shall apply immediately 
to all cases in suspense in the field of social welfare, from the 
moment it comes into force. 

c) The Code, as a special law, shall override all other 
legislation affecting minors. 


The Rights of the Child, whose protection should be a 
primary responsibility of the State and of Society, are 
defined in the 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 

The Child has a right : 

1) To know who are his parents ; 

2) To be entirely supported, fed and educated until 
he reaches maturity, in an atmosphere of material and moral 
security, by his parents or guardians or, if that should not 
be possible, by the State ; 

3) To be protected from the exploitation of his person 
or his work, and also from physical and mental cruelty ; 


4) To the utmost protection of his health ; 

5) In the legal sphere, to have his case brought before 
an appropriate Court and to be treated according to special 
legislation ; 

6) Not to be considered as delinquent and, consequently, 
not to be punished for any offence he may commit ; 

7) To free legal assistance. 
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The Third Chapter deals with the 


Rights and Duties of the State 


1) It is the duty of the State and of its political and 
administrative organs to supervise, through the appropriate 
institutions, the protection of the child from the time he is 
conceived until he reaches 18 years of age, if the parents (or 
other persons to whom this task may be confided by law) fail 
to do so, or if the child is not in their care. 

2) The State must provide the appropriate institutions 
for every aspect of child welfare. 

3) It is the responsibility of the State to coordinate 
the child welfare services depending on other political or 
administrative departments, private institutions, or even 
private persons, with a view to systematising child welfare. 

4) It is the duty of the State to supervise the manage- 


ment of every institution and establishment caring for 
children. 


The 19 other Chapters of the Code are too closely bound 
up with the prevailing conditions in Venezuela to be included 
in a general report. 


4. Organisation of Maternity and Child Welfare Services 


The official report of the United States delegation on this 
subject being drafted by Miss Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, it will not come as a surprise to anyone that it is a 
model of its kind. Space unfortunately will not permit more 
than the shortest summary to be given here. 

Starting from a brief definition of the term “ Social 
Service ”, the report traces the history of the maternity and 
child welfare services, bringing out their underlying principles 
and examining their application in the organisation of social 
welfare services. The strengthening of family life must be 
the keystone of all work undertakn in this field. If these 
services are to be of real use to the individual they must fill 
the gaps in the home ; they must also be coordinated with the 
other public services and accessible to all those who need 
them. One chapter surveys the organisation of the various 
services affecting children. Another deals with their finances. 
Finally, the rapporteur stresses the value of international 
cooperation in the field of maternity and child welfare for the 
greater good of the child throughout the world. 
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Third Section — Education 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Third Section, by its 
zeal and the liveliness of its debates on certain aspects of 
education, was perhaps the most important of the Congress. 
This statement is based on the extraordinarily voluminous 
material presented by certain delegations. The Venezuelan 
report on education in the rural area is a monument in itself. 
It is significant, on the other hand, that the smallest States 
with a high indigenous population were the most active in this 
Section. Ecuador presented an official report on education 
in rural areas which threw into cruel relief the tragic situation 
of the native child in the agricultural districts. Owing to 
the violent tone of the memorandum and the tendencious 
conclusions arrived at, it was not accepted as the official 
report of the Congress, but was replaced by the memorandum 
of the Colombian co-rapporteur. In 1931, I had the oppor- 
tunity of crossing North Ecuador in the direction of the 
Colombian border — a vast region inhabited exclusively by 
natives, whose wretched and backward condition made a 
deep impression on me at the time, and I[ cannot help expres- 
sing my sympathy with many of the demands formulated 
in the disqualified memorandum. 

In my opinion, the work of this Section would have been 
more suitable for an international educational: congress. 
Too much emphasis was laid on the pedagogical aspect of the 
problem. For instance, instead of the subject “ Education 
in Rural’ Areas ”, I should have preferred the more general 
theme “Child Welfare in Rural Areas ”, which is of vital 
importance in all the countries of the American continent, 
having regard to the dispersion of the inhabitants over vast 
territories. [ would mention here that the Uruguayan Section 
of the I.U.C.W. intends to devote all its efforts in future to 
this section of the population, which for too long has been the 
Cinderella of the community. 


Many votes, resolutions and recommendations were 
spontaneously submitted to the Congress, though it is 
difficult to say what use will be made of them. 

The Congress provided an opportunity for many personal 
contacts between the delegates of different countries, all 
animated by the desire to work on behalf of the child. It is 
to be hoped that they will associate their efforts more and 
more with those undertaken in the same field by the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare. 














































CORRESPONDENCE 


Stateless Children 


The study on the conditions of the acquisition and loss 
of nationality!, published by the I.U.C.W., has aroused 
general interest in competent circles. 


We publish below the comments and suggestions sent us 
in January last by Dr. Joseph Kraxes, Ministry of Social 
Welfare in Prague, which we acknowledge with grateful 
thanks. 


On the basis of his long experience, Dr. KRAKES (who 
before the war was closely associated with the International 
Migration Service, now called International Social Service) 
considers that even where national legislation gives all the 
requisite guarantees, it is still necessary to envisage the 
creation of an international body competent to give a ruling 
in doubtful cases concerning citizenship. [Ed.] 


The increasing number of persons without citizenship 
calls for consideration of the problem how to eliminate this 
modern evil. Primarily, there should be preventive action, 
that is, through adjustment of the national laws on_ the 
acquisition and loss of citizenship, and improvements in the 
so-called international civil law. But the improvement of 
legislation alone will not suffice. It is also necessary to 


1 Stateless Children : A comparative study of national legislations 
and suggested solutions to the problem of statelessness of children. 
International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva, 1947, 44 pp. 
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create a suitable organ which would interpret the laws from 
the international viewpoint and offer a solution in individual 
cases on how stateless persons could acquire citizenship. 


As will be seen from the examples which follow, it is 
evident that there is no universal cure which would prevent 
all cases of statelessness from arising. In the light of past 
experiences, it appears that persons without citizenship fall 
into seven main groups : 


1. The most frequent cause of statelessness arises from 
a conflict in the regulations in force in various countries, 
whereby people can lose their citizenship without acquiring a 
new one. ‘This usually happens in marriages between citizens 
of different countries, where the wife does not automatic- 
ally acquire the citizenship of her husband, but must go 
through the process of naturalisation the conditions of which 
cannot always be fulfilled. 


Case A (female). — M. R., born in Czechoslovakia, married 
A. K. in 1928, her husband being a citizen of the U.S. She lived 
with him in New York for two years only, and for various marital 
reasons left him and returned to Czechoslovakia. Through her 
marriage she lost her Czechoslovak citizenship but did not acquire a 
new one. To re-establish it she asked the Czechoslovak Court for a 
divorce, which was refused because this Court declared _ itself 
incompetent. 


Case B (Female). — In 1910, A. R. married an Italian citizen, 
J. R., who had lived in Slovakia since childhood, though he had never 
applied either for domicile or citizenship. In 1912 he departed for the 
United States, leaving his wife in Slovakia. He later became 
naturalised in the States and his wife thus lost her citizenship. After 
a short time he stopped supporting his wife, and in his last letter he 
announced that he intended to start divorce proceedings. From that 
time on he was not heard of. 


The wife later co-habited with J. J., to whom she bore eight 

children. According to Czechoslovak law, all the children are the 
legitimate children of the legal husband, J. R., and all are stateless 
because their presumptive father is an American citizen. Even were 
she to obtain a divorce, the children’s status would not be changed 
in any way. 


Both the foregoing cases are absolutely hopeless. The 
persons involved are deprived of basic human rights. In 
both cases the women are not able to regain their citizenship. 
The children may, after ten years’ residence, and on becoming 
of age, apply for Czechoslovak citizenship, but they have no 
automatic right to it. 

















_STATELESS _CHILDREN 


2. Another cause of statelessness arises from the discre- 
pancies between national legislations, when a person failed to 
fulfil, or could not fulfil, the conditions. laid down by the 
laws of two countries. 


Case C (Female). — S. B. was born in 1898 in Bohemia. In 
1924 she married P. P., a Yugoslav citizen, who had completed his 
technical studies in Prague. There was a civil marriage. The 
following year P. P. found better-paid work in Yugoslavia. He 
departed alone with the intention of preparing a home and sending for 
his wife and the child who was born in the meantime. Their depar- 
ture, however, was delayed because of the child’s illness. After some 
time the husband, upon reflection, decided that he did not wish his 
wife to come after all, and that according to Yugoslav law, their 
marriage was not legal, as for members of the Orthodox Church a 
church marriage alone is valid. 


According to Czechoslovak law, S. B.’s marriage was legal and 
by contracting it she acquired Y ugoslav citizenship, so did her son. 
But according to Yugoslav law, the marriage was not valid, therefore 
S. B. was not a Y ugoslav citizen, nor was her son. 


Both S. B. and her son are stateless. until the matter can be 
decided by the Courts. But here the greatest difficulty arose. 
The Czechoslovak Court refused the case, declaring that S. B. was a 
Yugoslav citizen, and according to an inter-State agreement, Yugoslav 
matrimonial problems belong to the Court of the husband’s country. 
The Yugoslav Court, on the other hand, declared that this case did 
not come within its competence, because it was not a matter of 
conflict between married parties. Consequently, S. B. and her son 
are left in uncertainty as to their status. 


3. A further group is composed of persons who were born 
stateless, because of ignorance of the right procedure on the 
part of the parents, or because of an error at the time of the 
registration of their birth. 


Case D (Male). — J. M., born in Russia in 1902, married E. W. 
in 1923. Their marriage was declared null and void on 19 October, 
1928, because J. M. at the time of his marriage was already married 
to F. F. J. M. deserted E. W. in 1923 and left for the United States. 
On 22 April, 1928, that is to say, before the marriage was declared non 
valid, a daughter was born to E. W. and was registered as the 
legitimate child of J. M. As J. M. had been in the U.S. since 1923 
and had acquired American citizenship in the meantime, the child 
should have been registered as the illegitimate child of E. W.. The 
father of the child was K. V., a Czec hoslovak citizen who, after 
E. W.’s first marriage was annulled married her in 1929, in Prague. 
In this way E. W. became a Czechoslovak citizen, though her daughter 
continued to be stateless. 

Very complicated legal procedure, whereby the child would be 
acknowledged as the legitimate child of K. V. and E. W., was under- 
taken, but without result, and the child remained stateless. On 
becoming of age the child can be naturalised, as if she were a foreigner, 
providing no obstacles arise whieh would prevent naturalisation. 
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4.. Old or uneducated people often become stateless 
because they cannot prove their citizenship, even though they 
are by right the citizens of some State. 


Case E (Male). — S. K. was born in Yugoslavia, in 1883. His 
father was a native of Slovakia, but emigrated at an early age; 
he died in Yugoslavia before World War I. During that war S. K. 
served with the Austro-Hungarian Army, afterwards returning to 
Yugoslavia, where he worked as a locksmith in several factories. In 
1930 he became unemployed and from that time he was unable to 
obtain permanent employment at all, because he did not possess any 
document proving his citizenship. Finally, he decided to return to 
Czechoslovakia, where he tried to obtain Czechoslovak citizenship, 
but without success, because of the impossibility of ascertaining 
where his father had his domicile of origin. 


5. Sometimes statelessness is a result of the loss of 
documents, copies of which can no longer be obtained. 


Case F (Female). — K. G. was born in Budapest, her father being 
Czech and her mother Hungarian. Both parents died before 1907. 
In 1917, K. G. and her older brother were-placed in a State orphanage 
in M. After a month’s stay, she was taken into a foster home in B, 
Hungary, where she remained till 1923, when her guardian died. 
From there she returned to the orphanage in M., which in due course 
placed her as a domestic worker in Bohemia. Neither her citizenship 
nor her domicile of origin can be proved, as she did not know where 
her father came from, and an investigation carried out both in 
Budapest and in M. failed to reveal any definite facts about her 
citizenship. 


In 1929 she gave birth to an illegitimate chiid, from whose birth 
the greatest complications arose. This child is also stateless. 


Case G (Male). — ¥. T. was born in the United States, where both 
his parents died. As a child of three he was taken to Slovakia by a 
friend who, however, did not support the child and who returned to 
the United States. 


In 1929, when he was 18, he married A. T. Two children were 
born of this union. F. T. died in 1931, leaving his widow and her 
two children stateless, as they were unable to obtain any data by 
which F. T.’s citizenship could be proved. 

Actually, this case does not concern a person without citizenship 
in the technical sense, because that could be proved if the necessary 
data could be obtained. But it adds up to the same situation : de 
facto stateiessness. 


6. Political changes after World War I accounted for 
many cases of statelessness, because‘some formalities foreseen 
in the Peace Treaties were neglected by the individuals 
concerned, and no doubt this will apply to an even greater 
extent after the recent war. 
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Case H (Male). — B. J. was born in 1902, in Vienna, being the 
illegitimate child of B., a native of W. in Poland. He was brought 
up in an institution and from the age of 14 worked on a farm. When 
he became of age his mother married an Austrian and acquired 
Austrian citizenship. Her son (as he thought) remained Polish. 
In reality, to do so he should have cast his vote for the Polish Republic, 
but this he neglected to do and later tried to remedy the omission by 
offering to join the Polish Army. His services were refused. 

In 1929 he wished to get married and applied to W. the home 
town of his mother for a certificate of domicile. The district, however, 
declined to recognise him as its citizen. He then decided to walk to 
Poland -— where he had never been — to try personally to obtain this 
certificate. Not possessing an Austrian passport because he was 
not an Austrian citizen — nor any other document, he had to cross 
the border illegally. In W. he was arrested for this illegal act, and 
after serving a prison sentence was escorted by the police to the 
frontier and forced to recross it, also without documents. 





In Vienna, where he applied for permission to work, he was once 
again arrested for infringement of the passport formalities and was 
then expelled from the country, after which he came to Czecho- 
slovakia. 


7. In conclusion, a case should be pointed out where 
the loss of nationality was the result of an error or neglect on 
the part of the public authorities. 


Case I (Male). — J. L., the illegitimate son of M. L., was born in 
1916, in Yugoslavia. The mother did not support the child, which 
was placed in an institution, where he learned the bookmaking trade. 
During his employment he committed a penal offence, for which, 
after serving a term of imprisonment, he was deported to Czecho- 
slovakia, where the competent department acknowledged his citizen- 
ship, in reply to the request of the Yugoslav Court. 


The Czechoslovak authorities decided as follows : the mother, 
M. L., had lost her Czechoslovak citizenship, by residing elsewhere 
for a period of ten years. Her children, however, retained theirs, 
according to the district office in K. N., because they were not of age 
and illegitimate. District R. then issued the children J. and F.,with 
a certificate of domicile, which the county office later cancelled, after 
deciding that neither M. L. nor her children J. and F. were Czecho- 
slovak citizens. 


By this decision J. L. lost his Czechoslovak citizenship, but 
because the Yugoslav authorities also refused to re-establish his 
status, he became a stateless person. 


From the foregoing examples of stateless persons we can 
draw the following conclusions : 


a) Conflicts in national legislations concerning the 
acquisition or loss of nationality in the individual countries 
is the primary cause of statelessness. 
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b) Discrepancies in civil law may cause statelessness in 
the cases of families where the members have different’ 
citizenships, or of members of families living in different 
countries. 


c) Mistakes or neglect on the part of the administrative 
authorities often lead to a situation which prevents the 
individual or family from acquiring citizenship. 


That there are so many stateless people to-day is a 
reflection of the shortcomings of our national legislations in 
their application to international cases. The faulty decision 
by an official department whereby a person loses his citizen- 
ship, and with it a legal human existence, has far worse 
consequences than sentencing him to jail. For after serving 
his sentence a person can return to normal life, whereas the 
person without citizenship is an outlaw, and he is left 
indefinitely, if not for the rest of his life, without a legal 
status and without any rights, often hounded from place to 

lace. 
: It is high time that measures were taken to help such 
persons. In the first place, individual countries should amend 
their constitutions so that no person should be deprived of 
citizenship before acquiring a new one. 

Persons born stateless should be able to acquire citizen- 
ship according to certain established legal principles, either 
in the country of their birth, or in the country of which the 
father or unmarried mother was a citizen. 

It is desirable that when agreements between two or 
more countries are drawn up, they should provide for a Court 
or Committee to interpret the agreement in case of doubt 
(cf. Gase C). 

Finally, the inference drawn from the foregoing cases is 
inescapable that some authoritative international organisation 
should be instituted which could advise its members in con- 
crete cases. When this organisation has been functioning 
for some time and has amassed sufficient experience, an 
International Court of Jurisdiction in Cases of Stateless 
Persons should take over. 

















INFORMATION 


I.U.C.W. News 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. met in Geneva from 
31 March to 2 April, under the chairmanship of Mrs. G. Morier. 
This enabled the various members of the Committee from Europe 
and North and South America to make a general examination of the 
activity of the Union. 

The meetings were devoted, on the one hand, to the settlement of 
administrative and statutory questions, and on the other, to the 
development of the programme of work both in the sphere of imme- 
diate.relief and of child welfare. 

The Committee approved the admission of two new organisations 
as active members, viz. the Child and Youth Aliyah (Palestine), 
and the “ Centre francais de protection de l’enfance ”, recently created 
in Paris, and one new organisation as an associate member, the 
International Sponsorship of War Orphans . 

The statutes of the Union were overhauled, more particularly 
the bye-laws, which will be ‘submitted for approval to the General 
Council of the Union, planned to take place in Stockholm from 10 
to 16 August next. This meeting can, in fact, be regarded as a child 
welfare conference not only because of the live and important issues 
that will be discussed on this occasion, but also because of the 
participation of delegations from a large number of countries and 
observers from national and international institutions. The problem 
of housing as it affects child welfare will be studied, particularly from 
the angle of education and family relations ; also the adaptation of 
refugee children in the countries of settlement, and finally the pro- 
tection of children in time of war. The last-mentioned point will be 
examined in connection with the Draft Convention on the Protection 
of the Civilian Population, to be discussed at the XVIIth International 
Red Cross Conference. This Conference will also be held in Stockholm 
immediately after the General Council of the Union. Several items of 
this Draft Conveniion affect children very closely, which makes it of 
particular interest for the I.U.C.W. 

The Executive Committee also took note of the present stage of 
the relations with the United Nations and its specialised agencies, 
such as the International Labour Organisation, UNEsco, -UNac, 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund, etc. The Committee 
discussed the United Nations proposal to adopt the Declaration of 
Geneva, proclaimed by the Save the Children International Union 
in 1923 ; informal discussions had taken place on this subject between 
the President and the Secretary General of the Union, on the one 
hand, and officials of the United Nations on the other. The Com- 
mittee approved the amendments proposed by its officers in response 
to certain criticisms of the present text of the Declaration. As the 
Executive Committee was not yet in possession of the text of the 
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report submitted by the U.N. Secretariat to the Social Commission 
meeting, scheduled to take place from 5 to 23 April, it stated that it 
would be happy if the Commission would either approve the present 
text of the Declaration, or the text with the amendments suggested by 
the I.U.C.W., but signified that it was opposed to any important 
modifications’ altering the nature or the scope of the Declaration 
of Geneva, which has “the great merit of stating principles of universal 
value in a concise way. 

Finally, the Executive Committee noted the work in progress in 
other fields. — study on juvenile delinquency, stateless children, 
various publications — and approved the creation of a new service 
to be called “ Relief and Publicity Department ”, whose function will 
be to stimulate international mutual aid actions, for which there is 
still great need to-day. 

In the present uneasy political situation, which raises so many 
serious and anxious problems, it is well that the deliberations of the 
Executive Committee of the Union prove that international cooper- 
ation on behalf of children still remains a positive and vital element 
in the world. 


Advisory Panel on Delinquent and Maladjusted Children 


The officers of the Panel held a meeting at Lausanne on 18 March. 
Several important decisions were taken with regard to the composi- 
tion of the Panel and its programme. It was decided to compile, 
in the first place, a glossary of the terms in current use, in order to 
facilitate the comparison of material emanating from different 
sources. It was also decided to study the question of the selection, 
training and status of the educational staff of institutions caring for 
this category of children. 


HUNGARY 
Report by the Delegate of the I.U.C.W. for the year 1947 


General Conditions 


Hungary has addressed herself to the problem of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation with great vigour. The peasants, at last owners 
of the soil, have cultivated their fields by drawing the plough them- 
selves if there were no animals or tractors available. There was 
every reason to expect that bread and fodder at any rate would be 
assured. But the drought has dashed these hopes. 

The reconstruction of towns, railways and, in particular, bridges 
has been carried on apace and, in fact, the main bridges all over the 
country have now been rebuilt. Rubble has been entirely cleared 
away from the streets of the capital and a considerable number of 
damaged houses are in process of being repaired. 

On the ecohomic level a halt has been called to inflation, and the 
value of the new currency, the forint, has been stabilised. It is true 
that the cost of living is steadily rising, but this is due to a world 
increase in prices, which has a noticeable repercussion in a country 
like Hungary, obliged to import raw materials. The Government 
has just drawn up a balanced budget — an extraordinary achievement 
for a country which has suffered so much damage and is subject to 
war reparations. 
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This achievement has not been obtained without great sacrifices 
on the part of the population. The application of rationalisation in 
all departments of the national life has led to the dismissal of many 
employees, and though some of them are entitled to a pension, they 
cannot live on it, as these pensions were reduced by 25 % of their 
original value (at first the reduction was 40 %). Salaries of 
manual workers although higher than those of white-collar workers, 
are far from being adequate and are insufficient to cover the purchase 
of new clothes or the replacement of homes that were destroyed 
in the air raids. The shortage of clothes in the provinces is on a 
calamitous scale. In the school of a village of some size, numbering 
600 pupils, at least 350/400 are in rags and barefooted, or, if they 
have any: footwear, it is falling to pieces and tied up with string. 

This lack of proper clothes has a deplorable effect from the 
educational point of view, for many children are unable to go to school. 
After having lost one or two years of their school life as a result of 
air raids, forced evacuation and the destruction of school buildings and 
equipment, a great number cannot continue their studies as they are 
unable to go out in the rain and cold weather. Children of 10 or 11 
are to be found in the second and third forms of primary schools. 
Although the educational authorities do their best to keep children 
at school until they have completed the eight classes of the standard 
school, and although the legal school-leaving age has been raised to 
15, a large number of pupils, having reached the age limit, leave 
before their elementary schooling is finished. 

As to the physical condition of the children, although to-day 
there is no actual hunger, théir normal development is far from being 
assured, for the following two reasons ¢ 


1. Milk and fats are not available except for children under 
3 who are being cared for by Unicer. The food is lacking in 
calories and proteins. 

With the aid of gifts of the foreign missions, the Municipality 
of Budapest has succeeded in providing foodstuffs representing 
2,250 calories per day to children between 6 and 18 years of age in 
orphanages and other institutions. Where private establishments 
are concerned however the situation is far from being comparable 
and very often the diet consists of haricot beans, which is their 
mainstay four or five times a week. The shortage of bread — the 
ration is only 200 grs. five times a week and maize flour twice a 
week — means that young people and especially apprentices, second- 
ary school children, etc. are always hungry. As regards children 
living at home, a high proportion of them badly need an extra 
meal. 


2. ‘As a consequence of the privations endured whilst infants, 
poor housing and living conditions and the lack of heating, the 
resistance of children to illness is very low. It was. noticed that 
after they had been frequenting the Scandinavian canteens for a 
certain period, they looked much better and appeared to have recover- 
ed from their privations. By the end of the autumn, however, when 
they were no longer receiving the Scandinavian meal they began to 
look pinched again. According to the doctors, the children are 
much more vulnerable to all kinds of illnesses and take much longer 
to recover. 
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Activity of the Delegation 


Every effort is made to distribute the gifts received from member 
organisations in the most judicious way, by giving priority to the 
most needy children in the capital, the large towns or in the small 
villages. The delegation considers it of capital importance on the 
one hand never to lose sight of the psychological and educational 
value of a relief action, and on the other to cooperate with the 
authorities in their reconstruction work to the full extent. 

The delegation’s first task was to draw up plans for the member 
organisations’ relief actions — for instance, the joint “ Radda Barnen ” 
and “ Red Barnet ” scheme to feed 45,000 school children between the 
ages of 6 and 14 attending the Budapest schools and those of the 
surrounding district. The task of finding suitable premises and of 
organising the groups in the schools devolved on the Delegation, 
likewise making the necessary arrangements with the local authorities. 
Whereas “ Radda Barnen ” worked from a central cooking depot 
managed by its own delegates, the food being delivered to the schools 
by lorry, “ Red Barnet ” meals were prepared in the schools under the 
supervision of the Delegation. The Delegation also assisted “ Radda 
Barnen ” with the distribution of clothes in the schools, and drew up 
lists of the children to be helped. 

In the spring of 1947, in conjunction with “ Red Barnet ”, the 
Delegation organised in five provincial towns canteens which lasted 
two months and provided 1,345 children with daily meals. 

The Delegation also helped “ Red Barnet ” to organise the two 
children’s convoys which left for Denmark in May and August. On 
each occasion 500 children were given a 3 months’ holiday in Denmark, 
returning completely changed and radiant with health. 

During the summer the Delegation helped “ Red Barnet” to 
set up three summer canteens on the outskirts of Budapest. Every 
day 3,000 children were brought by tram and spent the day there, 
Eight organisations co-operated in the selection of the children and 
helped to look after them. They were : The Hungarian Union of 
Democratic Women, the Hungarian National Relief, the Hungarian 
Red Cross, the Friends of Children Association, the “ Actio Catho- 
lica ”, the Reformed, Protestant and Unitarian Churches. 

In the early autumn the Delegation, in consultation with “ Radda 
Barnen ”, drew up a plan for the distribution of 72 tons of powdered 
milk. This action was carried out in Budapest by the 25 Child 
Welfare Clinics and in the suburbs by the Green Cross. The Delega- 
tion supervised the distribution in Budapest, while “ Radda Barnen ” 
delegates controlled the distribution in the neighbouring towns. 

Mention should also be made of the “ Radda Barnen ” sponsor- 
ships involving a monthly distribution of food parcels to 250/300 
children. Selection was made by the. Municipal Social Welfare 
sections, which gave priority to orphans, the children of prisoners of 
war and those belonging to large families. 

Every effort was .made to distribute the gifts received from 
member organisations as equitably as possible among the children 
in most need. 

All these actions were in the nature of emergency relief, to give 
whatever “ first aid ” was possible to the children. There was very 
little scope to do anything of a constructive character, as Eglantyne 
Jebb, the Founder of the S.C.I.U., always recommended. How- 
ever, though it was not possible to work along constructive 
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lines, care was taken not to work any harm in a most important field 
— namely, the morale of the persons assisted. There is always a 
danger that relief actions may lead to pauperisation. Those who 
have gone through great suffering become apathetic and end by 
expecting to be helped without making any effort themselves. It is 
only a step from that to begging. 

It is important to guard against this danger from the outset, 
and experience has proved that the best method is to enlist the 
cooperation of the beneficiaries. For instance, when choosing an 
area for relief, a condition was made that school meals would only 
be organised if the school buildings were put in order. A co-operative 
effort always followed — local authorities, teaching personnel, 
parents and the children themselves all lending a hand to clear 
away the rubble. Bricklayers and painters appeared as volunteers ; 
other teams made an attack on the broken benches, etc., and soon 
the school was in a condition to be used, which without the attraction 
of foreign relief might have remained in ruins until such time as 
the authorities found the necessary money and materials to rebuild it. 

When organising relief it is advisable for the foreign missions 
to enlist the co- -operation of the local population and as far as possible 
the parents of the children who are to benefit. 

Another point worth mentioning is that the foreign relief agency 
should refrain from giving individual relief. This may seem harsh 
advice, but they should be on their guard — it is not always the 
most destitute looking persons who need help most, or are the most 
deserving. Unless the foreign relief agency has a ‘suffic iently large 
staff to deal with individual cases, it is preferable to work through 
the local welfare organisations. 

R. VAJKAI. 


NETHERLANDS 


Work of the National Bureau for Child Welfare 

1. Aims and Organisation 

The “ Nationaal Bureau voor Kinderbescherming ” is participating 
in the work of : 

a) the Committee for the Revision of Boards of Guardians. 
This Committee was set up by the Minister of Justice with a 
view to transforming these Boards into bodies covering all 
the aspects of child welfare ; 
the Committee which is drafting a bill on the boarding of 
children in institutions and foster homes. The aim of this 
Committee, which was set up by the Minister of Justice, is to 
ensure that the various methods of educating children away 
from their own families shall be placed under the control 
of the State, with a view to safeguarding their health and 
education ; 

c) the Committee for the Reform of Penal Legislation affecting 
children and the revision of disciplinary establishments and 
approved schools, also created at the instigation of the Minister 
of Justice. 


2. Relief for Duich Children 


Originating in the joint action of the various Churches, the 
children of Dutch parents residing in Germany are given a holiday in 
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the Netherlands. Though there are only approximately 15,000 such 
children, 25,000 families offered hospitality. The number of children 
who have already benefited is 1,000, the ratio being 6 Roman Catholics 
to 1 Protestant. 


3. Relief for Child War Victims 


a) The National Bureau is taking part in the work of the Com- 
mittee for placing war orphans in foster homes (Jewish and 
Dutch Indies children). At 31 December, 1947, the Com- 
mittee had dealt with 5,962 children, in the following 
categories : 


1,549 children had been united with their families ; 
136 > were sent abroad ; 
236 a had attained their majority ; 
1] -. died ; 
1,676 Ak no longer came within the competence 
of the Committee ; 
3 are under the protection of Jewish and 
other organisations ; 
1,532 cases are still being dealt with. 


822 


~ 


500 Jewish children of Displaced Persons from Rumania were 
received at Apeldoorn; they will emigrate to Palestine. 


c) In cooperation with the Catholic Child Welfare Union the 
National Bureau helped to place 50 French children from 
Limburg in Dutch families for a six weeks’ recuperative 
holiday. These are the children of men of the French Resis- 
tance, who were either shot during the war or died in con- 
centration camps. 

An appeal was addressed by the National Bureau to the Save 
the Children Federation in New York for foodstuffs, the 
guarantee of food supplies being a prior condition to the 
consent of the Ministry of Social Affairs to allow a certain 
number of German children to come temporarily to Holland. 


4. Other Work at Home 


a) In 1947 the National Bureau undertook a big publicity 
campaign by means of the press, radio and the cinema to 
promote a better understanding of child welfare among the 
general public. 

An effort was also made to coordinate the work of organisa- 
tions engaged in child welfare, in particular to study the 
common problems of child welfare and to find practicable 
solutions in spite of the difficult financial situation of the 
country. 


c) Priority should be given to the following. problems : 


~~ 


= 


i) determine the different categories of children to be 
placed in foster homes or in institutions ; 

reclassify the existing institutions, that is to say, 
differentiate them according to the various categories ; 
feeble-minded, neurotic and psychopathic children 
should be placed in appropriate establishments suit- 
ably equipped and staffed for the work in view. 


ii 
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POLAND 


Work of the British S.C.F. 


In a report for the year ended December 31, 1947, Miss Tew, 
Senior Representative of the Save the Children Fund in Poland, gives 
a graphic overall survey of the difficulties and achievements of the 
team in the Nieporet and Tuczno areas and in Warsaw, detailed 
medical, clothing distribution and feeding reports having been sent 
in quarterly. The large number of children that have been reached 
in the Nieporet district — approx. 3,500 — is a tribute to the keenness 
of the staff, whose capacities have been stretched to the utmost. Of 
this number, 60% have attended one or more of the clinics for major 
and minor ailments, accidents, routine medical inspections, routine 
injections, etc., and the health centre in Nieporet has been taxed to 
its full capacity, as have also the clinics held in other villages. Apart 
from Nieporet, however, it has been impossible to maintain a regular 
service, though distant villages have been visited and both sick and 
well children inspected. Those requiring X-ray or hospital treatment 
are brought into Warsaw once a week, the numbers varying between 
10 and 20 per visit. As the team possesses neither the apparatus 
nor the personnel to deal with dental treatment, “ Don Suisse ” kindly 
allowed their dentist to come very occasionally to treat the most 
urgent cases. 

To meet the malaria situation in the Nieporet area, the Ministry 
of Health in May last set up an anti-malaria centre in the milk 
distributing room of the S.C.F., no other accommodation being 
available. The S.C.F. doctor was in charge of the patients, while the 
Ministry Assistants were responsible for the laboratory and field work. 

After persistent efforts, a district midwife was appointed to this 
area last August. Salaries in rural areas are so low and midwives so 
scarce that the S.C.F. offered to augment her salary from their budget 
in return for her services at their ante-natal clinic. As a result only 
urgent abnormal cases are now attended by the S.C.F. doctor, which 
has greatly eased the burden. 

To avoid mothers with their babies walking many miles to the 
health centre, especially during the winter months, it was decided to 
open four new mother-and-baby centres (up to 3 years of age only) at 
varying points in the district. Fortnightly clinics were held where 
the children were observed, treated, weights recorded, etc., and the 
mothers instructed. Special allocations of food for this age-group 
and clothing distributions are made at the same time, in order that 
the mothers can be instructed in their use. 

Approximately 2,000 school children were supplementarily 
fed each school day throughout the year, the caloric value never 
falling below 400 a day; it was very often a good deal higher if food 
stores permitted. Children receiving the school meal show signs of 
great physical improvement. Cod-liver oil or cod-liver oil and malt 
is distributed to children of all ages. 

There is now a little more clothing, material and footwear appear- 
ing in the shops, but prices are prohibitive and quite beyond the 
means of the rural population. Therefore every single child must 
be clothed and shod, and this has been done systematically, village 
by village. As a result, there has been far less absenteeism from 
school this winter. There are still whole villages waiting for their 
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allocations and applications for help never cease to flow in; un- 
fortunately, the store room is practically empty. 

Work in the Tuczno district only began in early December 1947, 
Three clinics were opened during the first two months. The team 
is also distributing clothing and organising school meals. 

With the opening of Zegrze Bridge in November, villages hitherto 
inaccessible have now earnestly requested help, and it was hoped to 
extend medical activities in this direction in the present year. 

It is hard to describe Warsaw as it appears to-day. To new- 
comers it is still a great shock to see the utter devastation which still 
abounds, but to the S.C.F. workers who have been there for a year or 
more the progress made is quite unbelievable — mostly it has been 
sheer hand-spade work by hungry meagre-looking men and women 
clearing away the rubble. All the citizens of Warsaw have taken a 
hand in this work. They were mobilised street by street every Sun- 
day, given spades, directed to a certain spot and there with great 
good-will they shovelled, sorted whole from broken bricks, stacked 
them, carted rubble, and so on. When it was the turn of the street 
where most of the foreign relief agencies have their headquarters, 
Britons, Americans, Danes, Swedes and Swiss worked side by side 
with the Poles to clear rubble in a small square. 

Before the war Warsaw had a population of 1% million people; 
to-day there are about 600,000, and it is amazing to think that even 
this number can find homes amongst the ruins. For most people 
life is very difficult, food is expensive, clothing almost entirely beyond 
their means, and in spite of the social services which are beginning to 
work extremely well, there are many who can barely make ends meet, 
especially where many children are being supported by only one 
parent. 

The programme of the S.C.F. is taxed to the full by the two rural 
centres of Nieporet and Tuczno, but a little is put aside to help the 
destitute children of Warsaw, 500 of whom were helped during the 
past year. A small number of these cases were the children of 
British-born women who accompanied their Polish husbands. 

Institutions are in constant need of help. <A visit was made to 
orphanages where the diet was black coffee (or rather substitute 
coffee) and a piece of bread for breakfast, thin soup for dinner and 
black coffee again at 4 o’clock with bread — no supper. 

Sincere thanks are tendered to all friends who have contributed 
to the S.C.F. work in Poland, especially to Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, South America, the U.S.A., Great Britain, Denmark and 
Sweden. With true Polish optimism, the S.C.F. look forward to their 
continued interest and help. 


SWEDEN 
** Radda Barnen ”? at Home 


Far more publicity is given to the international relief actions of 
Radda Barnen than to its work at home. And yet it also gives 
considerable relief to needy Swedish children. For instance, from the 
beginning of 1944 until August 1947, « Radda Barnen» paid over 300,000 
crowns as single lump-sum grants to. a number of Swedish families who 
received sums ranging from 100 to 1,000 crowns each. These grants 
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Living Conditions and Children’s Needs 


ALBANIA 


Situation and Needs of the Children! 


The health of the children is in a very critical condition and is 
causing the authorities great concern. Infant mortality represents 
a high proportion of mortality in general. Even before the war it 
was extremely high : according to statistics, of 32,000 births there 
were 4,400 deaths of children up to one year of age, that is to say, in 
every 1,000 live births 137 babies died each year. This is attributed 
to defective diet, bad sanitary conditions, the ignorance of the mothers 
as regards hygiene, the scarcity of pediatricians and the indifference 
of the authorities. 

During the war infant mortality increased still further and in a 
certain part of the country the percentage was as high as 4/500 per 
thousand. Since the war, thanks to the efforts of the Albanian 
Government, the situation has somewhat improved, though it still 
remains very serious. The birth-rate is falling. In many maternity 
hospitals a high number of premature births is recorded. It is 
further noted that 90% of the babies born are under normal weight, 
75% do not weigh more than 2.1 kg, and 40% of the mothers do not 
breast-feed their babies. It should be mentioned here that in 
Albania bottle-feeding presents serious dangers, hence a high pro- 
portion of infants who cannot be fed by their mothers die in their 
first year. 

As stated above, the problem of infant mortality has been taken 
seriously to heart by the Government. By the terms of the law on 
maternal welfare, various institutions such as maternity hospitals, 
pre-natal and child welfare clinics, etc. have been set up, but the 
needs are still enormous. 

As to the other age-groups, their state of health is scarcely better 
than that of the infants; this is particularly the case with children 
between 2 and 4 years of age, and is due to their monotonous diet, 
which consists of dried beans, maize bread and cheese made from 
skimmed milk. This diet, which is entirely lacking in milk, does not 
exceed 420 calories, i.e. less than half the amount generally con- 
sidered necessary. Among the older children the diet is about the 
same ; it is deficient in fats, carbo-hydrates and the vitamins supplied 
by fruit and vegetables. 

This undernourishment has as its corollary a weakening of 
physical resistance, various digestive troubles and diseases such as 
rickets, scabies. enteritis and tuberculosis. The last-mentioned 
disease is assuming alarming proportions among children. In the 
elementary schools, for instance, 50% of the children examined 


1 Extract from a Report of the Albanian Red Cross, received by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross. 
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showed a positive reaction to tuberculin, and 15-20% infiltration of 
the lungs. An investigation which was carried out in a number of 
institutions for children revealed that the weight of 82% of the 
children was under normal, the divergence from nermal weight 
ranging from 10 to 35%. 

In order to take effective measures to prevent infant mortality 
and to improve the health of the children, Albania needs, in the first 
place, maternity hospitals and various types of institutions for child 
welfare, and the equipment for running them; sanitary and medical 
appliances (Réntgen and ultra-violet apparatus) ; surgical supplies ; 
furniture, bed-linen and cooking utensils ; medicines (sulfatiazol —in 
tablets and phials — sulfaguanidine, penicilin, atebrine — in tablets 
and phials — quinine, cardiazol, calcium) ; nourishing foods, such as 
sugar, sweetened condensed milk, jam, and fortifying foods, such as 
ovaltine and forsanose. 


FRANCE 


Inquiry into the State of Nutrition of the French People 


The Quarterly Bulletin (X-XII,1947) of the National Institute of 
Public Health has published an interesting study on the nutrition 
of the people in France. It is in three sections: 1) Food consump- 
tion; 2) Biological Tests of Undernourishment, and 3) Effect on 
Growth. 


Food Consumption 


These investigations were either carried out in the homes of 
the people, by weighing the food consumed during a given week, or 
took as their basis the nutrition of definite groups. They were made 
in Marseilles, Paris, in certain rural areas and among various groups. 


Nutrition of Private Families in Marseilles and Paris 


These inquiries, conducted in the second quarter of 1947, covered 
164 families, comprising 629 members, in Marseilles ; and 89 families, 
comprising 479 members, in Paris. 

Though there were seasonal variations, official rations in the Paris 
area fell from 1,480 calories in the first quarter of 1945 to 1,469 in 
the first quarter of 1947; and during the same period from 1,490 to 
1,435 calories in Marseilles, whereas actual food consumption shows 
a definite increase, though still below the theoretical rations. It has 
risen in Paris from 2,240 to 2,398 calories, and in Marseilles from 
2,171 to 2,357 calories. 

A substantial improvement in certain commodities can be 
observed. For instance, in Paris and Marseilles, where the situation 
is almost identical, there is a considerable increase in the consumption 
of eggs (+ 70%), fresh vegetables and fruit (+ 20%), meat (+ 18%). 
The consumption of milk, on the other hand, has diminished in both 
cities. Hence the intake of calcium and Vitamin A is lower. In 
this respect, Marseilles shows a higher deficit than Paris. 

On the whole, the consumption of animal proteins is increasing, 
and the intake of vitamins has become normal again. 
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Food Consumption in Institutions 


In Marseilles, the inquiry was carried out on 573 individuals 
taking all their meals, and on 658 taking the midday mealonly. At 
Nancy and Lyons, the inquiry covered 530 persons. The general 
picture revealed by the tables is not at all satisfactory : the nutrition 
of the groups is seriously deficient. Deficits were found in all the 
foods with the exception of starchy foods, which however were very 
little more abundant and by no means provided a regular caloric 
intake. The lack of animal proteins is particularly evident; while 
the lack of calcium, due to the total absence of milk, is alarming. 

Such is the data given by the averages. Their significance, 
however, is somewhat relative, as great differences exist between the 
various institutions both from the point of view of the food consumed 
and the age of the subjects. Comparison with previous quarters 
shows that whereas there was a distinct improvement among the 
families, no such improvement is visible for the institutions, or where 
it exists it is hardly noticeable. This must be attributed in a large 
measure to the precarious resources of the institutions in question. 


The Rural Areas 

The investigations in rural areas were made through the voluntary 
organisations. They covered the period between November 1946 
to March 1947. Wide areas were investigated, which fell into four 
natural divisions : South-West, North, North-East and South-East. 
It is clear from the various tables that the food consumption of the 
average person is on the whole quite satisfactory : the average is a 
little over 3,000 calories and 40 gr. of animal proteins. A certain 
discrepancy will be noted however between the different regions, the 
West being definitely better off than the others, while the South-East 
is the lowest. In the West there was a noticeable predominance in 
the consumption of meat and butter; in the South-East of cheese 
and fruit. 


Biological Tests 
Numeration of red corpuscles and dosage of haemoglobin — were 


effected in Marseilles among school children — in all 271 subjects, 
of which 140 were girls and 131 boys. 
BOYS GIRLS 
No. of. Numera- Haemo- N°of Numera- Haemo- 
Age Cases tion of red globin Cases tionofred globin 
corpuscles corpuscles 
5.3) Et UR caro Ra sag 62 3.965 F213 45 3.91 12.10 
PRR LO ieiiv > Se abr 69 3.97  -12:3 76 3.96 12.15 
|i 8 Maat at ti ge — — —— 19 3.99 12.16 
These rates are the same as a year ago and are definitely worse 


Concerning the Growth of Children 


Although this study is rich in material and in well presented 
statistics, lack of space forbids more than the reproduction of a small 
number of results. The inquiry covered more than 19,170 children 
in Paris, 8,490 children in Strasbourg and Metz, and 6,224 children 
in Marseilles. The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
published data : 
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1. Children in Paris between 7 and 10 years are taller and bigger 
than pre-war children. This difference reaches its maximum round 
9 years of age, and the improvements in growth are more pronounced 
since 1944 or 1945. 


2. Taken as a whole, there is a decided improvement as com- 
pared with the preceding year (1945-1946). 

3. Important deficits appear, however, at puberty, round 
13 years of age. Although these deficits are less marked than in 
1945-46, there are some districts, notably in Paris, where on the 
contrary they are higher and would justify special supervision of the 
nutrition of this age group. The withdrawal of the food supplements 
distributed in schools by Allied relief actions and the Government 
probably accounts for the deterioration in the situation. 

4. Deficits in height are more marked among girls, and deficits 
in weight among the boys. 

5. In general, the improvements are more obvious among girls 
than boys. 


Conclusions 


1. Food consumption in the urban centres covered by the 
inquiry has improved and is nearing the required minimum for an 
average person. 

2. There are still great inequalities in distribution, which are 
very disquieting. 

3. The food sitvation among the institutions covered by this 
inquiry is, on the whole, very seriously deficient. 

4. Nutrition in rural areas is satisfactory, there though may be 
considerable variation from district to district. 

5. This improvement in food consumption concerns notably 
the average person, but does not appear to include certain groups 
which should have priority for physiological reasons. 

Hence : 

a) The average rate of red corpuscles and haemoglobin among 
school children in Marseilles between 10 and 16 years of age is still 
very deficient as compared with 1941 or even 1943; 

b) Adults appear to have benefited from the general improve- 
ment in the food situation. 

The most serious problem is without a doubt the nutrition of 
children round the age of puberty, who are practically deprived of 
milk in the big urban centres. An excellent remedy for this situation 
would be the provision of school teas, consisting for the most part of 
milk. 
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are given to families with a large number of children, to help them 
through a particularly difficult period, or to enable them to make 
purchases which their limited means would not allow, for instance, a 
milk cow, fishing gear, or a plot of ground for a house. The grant 
may help them to dig a new well, or build a poultry yard. In many 
cases the money is used to buy household goods, especially beds, 
mattresses and bed linen, but also crockery. With regard to beds, 
preference is given to the so-called “ serial beds ”, which can be piled 
on top of each other when not in use. 














The International Child Welfare 
Movement 


At the Social Committee of the United Nations 


In the course of a discussion on the child welfare programme 
which was held on 10 February, M. LAMARLE (France) thought that 
it was neither desirable nor possible to establish priorities as between 
questions relating to the field of child welfare. The situation of 
children in countries that had suffered from occupation or the war 
was such that all problems were equally serious and urgent. 

As regarded the non-governmental organisations with which 
the United Nations should co-operate, M. LAMARLE drew the Com- 
mittee’s attention to the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, the 
so-called Geneva Declaration, which, far from being an academic or 
philosophic declaration, was a real Charter, the provisions of which 
had not remained a dead letter. Behind every definite and fruitful 
initiative undertaken for the protection of children was the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare, an international organisation in the 
true sense of the word : M. LAMARLE remarked that the Economic 
and Social Council would have everything to gain if it followed in the 
footsteps of an organisation which had proved itself so valuable. 

He stressed that the French Government was most anxious that 

child welfare work should be organised not only from the adminis- 
trative angle, but also from the angle of the family. The need 
for assisting families had been recognised in a number of countries ; 
it had led to the recent establishment of the International Union of 
Family Associations, an international non-governmental organisation 
which had held its constituent meeting in Paris and had asked to be 
given consultative status under Article 71 of the Charter. 
; In the course of this meeting, and also at one held a week later, 
a lively exchange of views took place between the representatives of 
the U.S.S.R. and Poland on the one hand, and Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., Canada, Brazil, the Lebanon and Denmark on the other, the 
first group accusing the second of preventing the speedy repatriation 
of displaced children. A vote being taken on the joint Anglo-Saxon 
draft resolution, it was adopted. 

This resolution first requests the Secretary General to study the 
desirability of combining the Legislative Series on Child Welfare 
published by the League of Nations with the summary of the annual 
reports submitted by the governments into a single comprehensive 
annual report of legislative, administrative and other developments 
within member countries and to report thereon to the Social Com- 
mission at.its Third Session. Secondly, the Economic and Social 
Council, recognising the urgent need for a speedy solution of the 
problem of children left in foreign countries as a result of the war, and 
taking note of a previous request that the Secretary-General submit, in 
collaboration with the Director-General of the International Refugee 
( rganisation, or the Executive Secretary of its Preparatory Com- 
mission, a report on the progress and prospect of repatriation, 
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resettlement and immigration of the refugees.and displaced persons, 
requested that there be included in this report a specific account of 
the situation of children removed from their country of origin, and 
on measures taken or contemplated on their behalf, and recommend- 
ations on what can be done to accelerate a final solution. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


In a recent report to the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations!, the Director of the I.C.E.F. states that the pro- 
gramme for the feeding of children and nursing and expectant 
mothers is now well under way in Europe. In December and early 
January eight countries (Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Finland, Hungary, Poland and Rumania) began providing supple- 
mentary meals of from 500 to 600 calories daily through schools, 
maternity and child health centres, milk stations, day nurseries, 
children’s sanatoria, hospitals and other institutions. Feeding is 
about to begin in Albania, Greece, France and Yugoslavia. Before 
the end of the winter some 3,715,000 children and nursing ne 
expectant mothers will be receiving I.C.E.F. food. The I.C.E.F. i 
furnishing from 250 to 300 calories per child per day of special Be. 
tective foods (milk, fat, meat, fish, cod liver oil, vegetables, sugar, etc.) 
and governments are providing at least an equal amount in caloric 
value from indigenous production, mainly cereals, potatoes and other 
vegetables. An I.C.E.F. Mission has been established in China to 
expedite development of a programme with the $3,500,000 set aside 
for that country. Initial steps have been taken to enquire into the 
needs and prepare programmes for the use of the $1,500,000 provision- 
ally allocated for Far Eastern countries other than China. 

Shipments from the United States and Canada are continuing 
and those from Australia, Czechoslovakia, Newfoundland and 
Norway have begun. Shipments will soon start also from other 
countries which have contributed to the Fund, including Denmark, 
Iceland, Poland, Switzerland and Uruguay. As of 31 January, 1948, 
over 25,000 metric tons of supplies had been shipped to receiving 
countries, consisting of 18,500 tons of dried milk (mainly skim), 
3,000 tons of lard and margarine, 3,000 tons of canned meat products 
(mainly horsemeat and meat paste), 400 tons of cod liver oil and 
100 tons of miscellaneous foods including canned and dry salt fish. 
By the end of March it is expected that the total will be increased by 
about 10,000 tons. 

Last October the Executive Board of the Fund was informed that 
the food outlook for the winter of 1947/8 was more serious than at 
any time since the war. This prediction, with its inevitable impact 
on the health of infants and children, has been borne out and child 
health conditions have seriously deteriorated as a result of the effect 
of the summer drought upon indigenous milk supplies. 

The Fund, with the assistance of F.A.O., has conducted pilot 
surveys of milk production, processing and utilisation in four selected 
European countries. These surveys reveal that even where rationing 
of milk is most strictly applied, there is not enough to meet the 
minimum requirements of expectant and nursing mothers, infants and 
children. In some of the countries milk is available only to children 


1 Dated 12 February 1948. 
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of three years or less and by no means all of these receive their 
rations regularly. 


The I.C.E.F. staff in the field is daily observing that the need for 
diapers and children’s clothing and shoes is fully as urgent as the need 
for food. Preliminary investigation has therefore been undertaken 
by the Fund looking towards the possible purchase of textiles and 
leather from which the receiving countries could, with their own 
manufacturing capacities, make clothing and shoes. Procurement 
of such commodities on an effective scale, however, awaits an increase 
in the financial resources of the Fund. 


Working in close collaboration with the W.H.O. Interim Com- 
mission and specialists from several interested countries in the 
technical and organisational problems involved in anti-tubercular 
work among children, important strides have been made in recent 
weeks to provide a sound basis upon which the Executive Board of the 
Fund could examine specific projects for assisting governments in this 
area. Considerable progress has likewise been made in connection 
with projects for the control of venereal disease among children. 
Specific plans have been developed for utilising the Danish, French 
and Swiss contributions to the Fund, as well as contributions which 
may be forthcoming from other governments, for the training of 
physicians, nurses and social workers in the field of child health and 
welfare. 

The resources of the Fund as of 12 February 1948 were approx- 
imately $40,000,000, including about $25,500,000 contributed or 
pledged by seventeen governments. Generous as these contributions 
have been, and heartening as are the indications from a number of 
other governments that contributions may soon be forthcoming, the 
Fund is at present unable to reach more than a small fraction of the 
needy children in Europe and the Far East, and does not have suf- 
ficient resources to maintain even this programme through 1948. 
The activities of the Fund can be maintained and enlarged only if 
resources are substantially augmented by additional contributions 
from governments and private sources, including the United Nations 
Appeal for Children. 

In each recipient country the Fund has now established a highly 
experienced staff to act as liaison with the governments, to study 
needs, to observe the operation of the programme and to assure that 
all the principles established by the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council for the operation of the Fund are faith- 
fully fulfilled. The Executive Director can report, on the basis of 
mission reports and first-hand observations during the first several 
months of actual feeding operations, that supplies are fairly distrib- 
uted and well protected ; that pilferage is unknown, that warehouse 
arrangements, internal transport and the preparation and distribution 
of the meals are being conducted with exceptional efficiency ; that 
the local personnel actually responsible for getting the food to the 
mothers and children are working with great devotion and com- 
petence. A solid administrative basis of operations has thus been 
established. Should adequate additional resources be forthcoming, 
it would be possible to extend operations very substantially without 
loss of time or efficiency. 
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UNESCO 


At the Mexico Conference in November last the Director-General 
of UNEsco was charged with the elaboration of a programme of work 
and studies concerning the problems raised by the education of 
children who had suffered as a result of the war, and he was requested 
to ask his experts to submit detailed reports and to examine the 
material so collected. 

Another resolution asked the Director-General to provide youth 
camps and conferences with libraries adapted to the aims and needs 
of such gatherings. 

The Director-General was furthermore requested to arrange for 
the purchase and distribution of books, school supplies and scientific 
and technical equipment, as far as the funds at the disposal of the 
Reconstruction Section permitted. 


The Temporary International Council for Educational Recon- 
struction (T.I.C.E.R.), composed of non-governmental organisations, 
including the I.U.C.W., met in Paris at UNrsco House on 4 and 
5 March, 1948. M. Drzewieski, Director of the Educational Recon- 
struction Section, presented a report on the work done and in progress, 
for which the cooperation of the non-governmental organisations has 
been enlisted. 

The Council adopted resolutions requesting the non-governmental 
organisations to communicate to the competent Sections of UNEsco 
regular information on their activities in those fields; demanding 
that a part of the funds collected by U.N.A.C. should be set aside for 
educational purposes through the intermediary of UNEsco; recom- 
mending all the organisations interested to contribute to the 
development of projects to be carried out by international volunteers, 
and to the constitution of libraries ; providing for closer cooperation 
on the national level between international non-governmental 
organisations on all questions concerning education. 

The Council also elected its officers and set up its Committee 
of Experts. 


International Poliomyelitis Conference 


On the occasion of its tenth anniversary, the National Federation 
for Infantile Paralysis in the United States will sponsor an inter- 
national conference to be held in New York from July 12 to 17, 1948. 
The Conference is opened to Government representatives, represen- 
tatives of Universities and of scientific and philanthropic organisations 
interested in research and treatment, as well as physicians and other 
qualified scientific professional persons. Registrations to be sent to: 
Accommodation Committee, First International Poliomyelitis Con- 
ference. Room 571, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22, N.Y. 

















The National Child Welfare Movement 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Short Form of Birth Certificate 


A new and short form of birth certificate costing sixpence is now 
available showing only the name and surname, sex, date of birth 
and (where possible) place of birth. There are no particulars of 
parentage or adoption. (Mother and Child, London, January 1948.) 


NORWAY 
Revision of Children’s Legislation 


A Committee was appointed on November 7, 1947, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Aasland, Minister of Social Affairs, to make 
recommendations concerning “ the revision and further development 
of child welfare and children’s legislation in Norway”. (Bornesagens 
Tidende, N° 2, 15 January, 1948.) 


SWEDEN 
Children’s Allowances! 


A children’s allowance is payable under the genera] scheme 
(Act No. 529 of July 26, 1947) in respect of every Swedish child 
resident in Sweden up to the age of 16, and likewise a foreign child who 
is supported by a person who resides and is registered for taxation in 
Sweden. 

The right to receive the allowance belongs primarily to the 
mother, if the child is in the care of both parents, but where the 
mother is ill or absent, the right passes to the father or to the guardian 
whoever that may be. If the child is cared for elsewhere than in the 
home of its guardian, the allowance is paid to the foster parent. If 
the person who receives the allowance is not capable of administering 
it, it may be transferred to the other parent or another suitable person. 
The Child-Care Committee may itself administer the allowance in the 
best interest of the child. The allowance is not payable while the 
child is wholly maintained by the State. 

A special allowance will be payable, as from 1 January, 1948, in 
addition to the ordinary allowance but subject to a means test, in 
respect of a Swedish child under the age of 16 years and resident in 
Sweden, in the following cases: {a) where both of the child’s parents 
are dead, or where the father or mother is dead and the child is 
not living permanently with its surviving parent; (0b) where the 
father is dead, or where the father is in receipt of an old age or 
invalidity pension or of prolonged sickness benefit under the national 





1 International Labour Review, Nov./Dec. 1947. 
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pensions scheme, or (c) in other specified cases where the father does 
not provide for the child. This allowance takes the place of the 
allowance payable under the Act of 18 June, 1937, to children of 
invalids and widowers. 

Agreements may be made with a foreign country” providing 
for the payment of the special allowance to nationals of such country 
who reside in Sweden. 

The ordinary allowance is payable at the uniform rate of 260 Kr. 
a year for every eligible child. With the introduction of the allow- 
ance the tax exemption of income in respect of dependent children is 
abolished. P 

The special allowance for orphans and children of invalids and 
widows is subject to a means test. The rate is 420 Kr. in the case 
of orphans, and 250 Kr. in that of children of widows, old-age or 
invalidity pensioners, etc. These amounts are reduced, in accordance 
with a prescribed scale, where the income of the father or mother 
in charge of the child exceeds 1,800 Kr. a year, or where the child 
has an income other than earnings. 

The general children’s allowances scheme is administered by 
local child-care committees under the supervision of the Social Board. 
The committees receive and determine claims for allowances. An 
appeal lies from their decisions to the provincial administration and 
thence to the Board. The committee pays allowances quarterly. 

The special allowances scheme is administered by the Pensions 
Board and the local pensions committees. 

The entire cost of general children’s allowances is met by the 
State ; the cost of the special allowances is shared by the State and 
the local authorities. The cost to the State of these children’s 
allowances is estimated at about 420 million Kr. a year. 
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Maternity and Child Welfare 


YUGOSLAVIA 
The ‘Prevention of Infant Mortality 


Infant mortality is a serious problem of public health and general 
policy in Yugoslavia, the European country with the highest infant 
mortality rate before the war with the exception of Rumania with its 
18 %. According to statistics established prior to World War II, 
infant mortality in Yugoslavia was as high as 13.23 % and represented 
29.9 % of the general death rate, that is to say, one ‘de ath in four was 
a child. These figures, relating to the year 1939, are to be found in 
the statistical year-book for 1940. 

This situation has been substantially aggravated by the war and 
the occupation, and to a much greater extent than in other belligerent 
and occupied countries. The percentage of lives lost as a result of the 
war is more than 11 % of the total population, i.e. approximately 
1,700,000 victims out of a total population of 15 million inhabitants. 
Another consequence of this disastrous war was a great increase in 
infant mortality; definite statistics for the occupation period are 
however not available, as Yugoslavia was divided among various 
occupying Powers : Germany, Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Post-war statistics cannot yet be regarded as final, the statistical 
service having only just been re-established in the whole country, 
which means that up-to-date information is not yet to hand. Certain 
local statistics, however, have been obtained which point to the 
catastrophic proportions of infant mortality. Definite statistics for 
the district of Maribor (Slovenia) show that in 1945 infant mortality 
was 42 % against 13.62 % in 1939.. At Zagreb, it was 16 % in 1945 
as compared with 11 % in 1939. Other local statistics show similar 
ratios. But the situation in the country as a whole is even worse. 
Regions which were the theatre of war in the liberation are those 
which have suffered the most in this respect, but as they were com- 
pletely sacked by the enemy and all records destroyed it is impossible 
to establish any statistics. In these areas there have been innumer- 
able cases of hunger cedema, avitaminosis and various infectious 
diseases. The problem of war orphans is particularly acute in these 
districts. The foregoing is sufficient indication of the enormous tasks 
which confront the public health services in their attack on infant 
mortality. 

In order to circumscribe the problem it is necessary to analyse the 
underlying causes of.infant mortality. The highest number of deaths 
are due to unsuitable nourishment producing intestinal troubles. 


1. Food Conditions 
Although Yugoslavia is an agricultural and fertile country, the 
population ‘is badly fed. According to pre-war statistics, 70 % of 
the inhabitants ate maize bread. There are whole regions where this 
t Extract from a pamphlet published by the Central Committee 
of the Yugoslav Red Cross. 
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is still the staple diet. The consumption of meat and sugar per head 
of the population was by far inferior to the majority of the countries 
of Europe. This monotonous diet of poor quality is the principal 
cause of the-intestinal troubles leading to the death of such a large 
number of children. 


2. Cultural Level 


Illiteracy is widespread in Yugoslavia, especially among women. 
In pre-war Yugoslavia the large number of illiterate women was the 
prime reason for their political, economic and social enslavement. 
One of the most serious effects of this state of things is a complete 
ignorance of the principles of hygiene. Many bad practices are still 
current in the feeding of infants, especially at the weaning stage. 
The extremely primitive methods in use for the preservation of food 
and also in its preparation are at the root of the numerous digestive 
upsets. 

Skin diseases in children are to a large extent due to the absence 
of hygiene. The percentage of skin affections is 17.8 %, that is to 
say, very little lower than the intestinal troubles. Among the skin 
diseases, scabies and running sores due to uncleanliness are frequent. 


3. Organisation of the Public Health Service 


In pre-war Yugoslavia maternity services were practically 
non-existent, which was one of the causes of infant mortality. The 
total number of maternity and gynecological beds was only 1,430. 

Poor organisation of the public health services in Yugoslavia was 
also one of the major causes of infant mortality. Infectious diseases, 
tuberculosis and malaria, against which there were no adequate 
therapeutic measures, also took their toll. Poverty, unsuitable food, 
ignorance and the absence of hygiene, a public health service that 
leaves much to be desired — it is against these combined factors that 
the State and society must direct their efforts. 

In the space of barely two years the new Yugoslavia has achieved 
wonders in reconstruction and in bringing the main branches of its 
agricultural and industrial production up to pre-war level. Measures 
are being taken also to increase agricultural production by the applica- 
tion of modern methods. During these two years Yugoslavia has 
been able, in spite of two bad harvests due to the drought, to ensure 
a normal supply of food for her people. 

The second important task in the fight against infant mortality 
is to raise the cultural level and spread the knowledge of hygiene 
by means of public campaigns. This has already been started on a 
large scale, and an energetic campaign has been launched against 
adult illiteracy, which has resulted in a diminution of 45 % in the 
number of grown-ups who cannot read or write. 

Finally, a third aspect of the prevention of infant mortality is 
the frontal attack on diseases, a task devolving upon the public 
health service. In 1939 there were 40 sick children’s clinics and 72 
other types of institutions for children. To-day there are 63 sick 


(Continued on p. 101) 














Children Deprived of Family Care 


FRANCE 
Supervised Boarding-out Centres for Young People 


In a recent issue of Sauvegarde!, M. Te1L, Family Welfare Super- 
intendent of the Seine-et-Oise Department, broaches the subject of 
supervised boarding-out centres which by analogy will play the same 
role for young people between the ages of 17 and 20 that the system- 
atic grouping of foster homes (Centres d’élevage) plays for children. 
Such centres would be of the greatest benefit for young people without 
a home, who:-are often difficult and who are now placed indiscrimin- 
ately with employers more concerned with getting some work out of 
them than with re-educating them. Yet these young people are very 
much in need of a friendly and watchful eye being kept on them. 
The centre would gradually be able to make a judicious selection of 
employers capable of taking a real interest in their young workers. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Children Bill 


By the introduction of the Children Bill the Government gives 
effect to the recommendations of the Curtis Committee? for the 
systematic organisation of the care of children deprived of a normal 
home life either through the loss of their parents or because the 
parents are unable to look after them in a satisfactory manner. This 
task will devolve on the local authorities, who will also have the 
right of control of voluntary homes caring for this category of children, 
in future to be registered by the Home Secretary. 


Coloured Children Problem 


Five thousand coloured “problem babies”, whose mothers 
cannot fit them into English family and community life, are to be 
shipped to America in a specially chartered liner. 

The children, from twelve months to five years old, were left 
behind by coloured U.S. troops stationed in Britain during the war. 
Their mothers are British. 

To save them from growing up social misfits and from possible 
stigma, the Negro Welfare Society of London and Liverpool is 
finding homes for them in the coloured communities of the United 
States. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Ede, has been asked to sanction the 
mass evacuation. Mr. E. B. Kendall, jun., solicitor to the Negro 
Welfare Society, explained : “ There are 10,000 illegitimate coloured 


1 Sauvegarde, Paris, Nov./Dec. 1947. 
2 Cf. International Child Welfare Review, Vol. I., N°. 1, p. 37. 
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children in this country at present. We propose to send half of them 
to America. We have been promised a liner in nine months’ time, 
and the children will sail together under the care of an expert staff of 
doctors and trained nurses. I have had a letter from Mrs. Roosevelt 
telling me that she is interested in the scheme and is organising funds 
in America. We are making arrangements in this country for the 
other 5,000 coloured babies who will be left.” (From The Anii- 
Slavery Report and Aborigines Friend, October 1947.) 


HUNGARY 
The Children’s City of Hajduhadhaza 


A ‘‘ Radda Barnen ”’ field worker gives the following report on 
her visit to the famous Hungarian Children’s City. 


At sunrise on December 12th, 1947, I rode on one of the Swedish 
lorries heavily loaded with food supplies and gifts.from Sweden 
along a 250-kilometer road into the Children’s City of Hajduhadhaza. 
Although the roads in Hungary are wide and have been well repaired, 
it took us more than seven hours to reach the Children’s City, and it 
was almost 2 o’clock before we caught sight of the gates. The 
children had been waiting eagerly for us not only because their 
dinner had been delayed, ‘but also because they were very anxious 
to see what gifts the Swedish relief workers would bring this time. 
They came running to us from all directions, shouting and waving 
their hands, and hardly had the lorry come to a stop in front of the 
store-house, when a crowd of boys jumped upon it eager to unload 
the top layer of wooden cases. 

Before starting on our tour of the city, we had lunch at the 
Director’s house, a wholesome meal composed of the same dishes as 
the children’s —— a thick soup made with fresh vegetables and a 
special Hungarian dish of home-made noodles, fried together with 
shredded white cabbage. It was a well-cooked and abundant meal, 
and, as reported from the kitchen, the children had consumed 
enormous quantities of the “ Mehlspeise ”. 

The children take their meals in their bedrooms, as it has not yet 
been possible to realise the dream of a big dining-hall, since more 
urgent needs must be met first from the small subsidy granted to the 
Children’s City by the State. The dining-hall will figure on the 1948 
budget ; the 1947 allocation had been used to purchase a good oven 
for the kitchen, which has been bricked in by the inhabitants of the 
city ; pipes and taps for the water system which has been installed by 
the boys, and six horses to ensure a more efficient exploitation of 
the fields and well laid out orchard and to bring in lumber from the 
forest. The hog and poultry yards have been enlarged and the City 
hopes eventually to be self-supporting, so as not to be obliged to 
depend on the help of foreign relief organisations or on local 
philanthropy. 

When we arrived the children were busy washing up the dishes 
after their lunch. They did all this themselves under ‘the supervision 
of one or two grown-up people, a “ mother ” or “ father ” as they aie 
called by all these little boys and girls, 90% of whom are orphans. 

In December 1947, the Children’s City sheltered 300 inhabitants, 
not counting the grown-ups, the boys being in majority, an almost 
constant proportion of two-thirds. They would like nothing better 
than to extend the City and take in more children —-every day there 
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are at least three to five requests, either by mail or personal calls, 
which unfortunately have all to be rejected. 


When a second home at Debrecen is ready this coming summer, 
it will then be possible to take care of an even larger number of 
children, according to the same principles as at the Children’s City 
at Hajduhadhaza. 

Those who have studied orphanages and similar institutions 
would be greatly impressed by the freedom based on responsibility 
which these children enjoy and which is planned to make good citizens 
of them and worthy members of society. All the children iooked 
happy and carefree, they were uninhibited in their behaviour, so 
different from the shy and frightened children one generally sees 
in institutions and orphanages. We felt strongly that the children 
had found a haven here; they now had a “ home ” and a “ family ”, 
and they knew that if they did not misbehave themselves they would 
later be able to start an independent life for which they would be 
fitted to earn a living not only by their ordinary school education 
but also by a training in some skilled trade. 


Instruction is given by men and women teachers in schoolrooms, 
the rather primitive equipment of which has been produced by the 
pupils themselves out of the wooden cases in which the food supplies 
have come from the various relief organisations. The workshops 
are unfortunately still short of tools and other equipment, though in 
the carpenter’s workshop the recent installation of an electric saw 
has made both instruction and the production of articles very much 
easier. g 

All the children work for a short time in each of the workshops 
so that they themselves can find out and their instructor can judge 
what trade they would be most suited for. For the time being these 
are limited to a tailor’s workshop, where all the garments needed by 
the institution are made or mended ; a cobbler’s shop where old shoes 
are soled and heeled, there not being many opportunities of making 
new shoes as leather is practically unobtainable ; a barber’s and hair- 
dresser’s shop; a carpenter’s workshop where furniture is not only 
mended, but where efforts have now been made to start a new 
industry of toys and doll’s furniture, the proceeds of which will go 
to swell the funds of the institution ; and, last but not least, a kitchen 
garden, orchard and fields, which supply the establishment with 
food. At the age of 15, when the children finish elementary school 
(there are neither schoolrooms nor teachers available for higher 
education), they are ready to be apprenticed to the trade they have 
chosen. The girls have to learn domestic work, sewing and 
gardening. 

Newcomers to the City are met with songs and cheers by the 
inhabitants. At first they are shy and do not seem to understand 
the gentle approach. They are stubborn and hard and in order to get 
them to follow the rules, they have to be bribed with a pieee of 
chocolate! Then they are taken off to be disinfested from lice and 
get a bath. After that comes a medical examination and not until 
they are cleaned up, their old rags taken away and they have put on 
new clothes are they admitted as members, brought into the dormitory 
and introduced to the “ authorities ” of the City. 

Mayor, judge, police, postman and other office-bearers are elected 
by ballot. The present Mayor has been re-elected twice, a fact 
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which the Director did not quite approve of, as he thought it denoted 
lack of imagination and initiative on the part of the citizens, and 
feared that the young Mayor would be too firmly seated in office ! 
The Mayor was, in fact, a nice cheerful and very polite lad. 

The Code of the Children’s City is as follows : 


1. We promise to respect, love and help one another. 

2.. We promise not to leave our workshop or playground without 
notifying where we are going. 

3. We promise not to play any games or do anything which 
may endanger others. 

4. We promise not to quarrel with or be rude to our “ parents ”. 


5. All equipment and supplies belonging to the school or work- 
shops will be carefully and conscientiously handled and administered. 


6. We promise to keep our bodies, clothes, beds and rooms clean, 
and not to use bad language. 


Those who transgress these rules are brought before the tribunal 
of the Children’s City. The judge examines the case and calls 
witnesses, the accused has the services of a “lawyer ” and may also 
defend himself before the tribunal and the management, that is to 
say the director, teachers and “parents”. Infringements and 
offences are punished in various ways : the strongest being loss of 
citizenship, or the offender may be excluded from games fora time, or 
deprived of certain delicacies, or be given fatigue duties. 

In general, the self-government is operated without any inter- 
vention from the management. Sometimes, when decisions are 
considered to be subject to further discussion, or even inadvisable, 
the young “ authorities ” of the City are called in to talk the matter 
over with the grown-ups, and generally the children realise their 
mistake and revise their decision. The purpose of self-government 
is to arouse a sense of responsibility and duty in the children towards 
their fellow-children and the City, to create good faith between young 
and old, and to make the children feel that they are united in a 
brotherhood. No one in the Children’s City would ever tolerate 
any oppression. The children are encouraged to express their 
individuality, and great emphasis is laid on getting them out of 
the habit of being shy and afraid of life — practically all of them 
suffered from this when they first came. No corporal punishment at 
all is allowed : no teacher is allowed tostrike a child, and no child is 
allowed to beat another. One thing stands out : the will to make of 
this City a world in miniature, where all individuals will be able to 
develop their capacities to the full, and where freedom will give them 
not licence but a sense of responsibility, in short, a place where 
opportunity is given to develop body and soul normally. 

So much for the theoretical side. If, in practice, things do not 
always turn out as well as expected, this is due neither to lack of 
capacity nor to any shortcomings in the management of the enter- 
prise. It is not too much to say that the animators of the Children’s 
City brought a great deal of devoted work to their task. But to 
realise the project in all its entirety. costs money. Not that the 
Children’s City can complain of being badly treated, either by the 
State or by the foreign relief organisations. On the contrary. 
The experiment has been followed with great interest not only by the 
people of Hungary, but also by other countries, an interest manifested 
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in a concrete way judging by the shelves of the store-house, piled high 
with foodstuffs of excellent quality. But man does not live by 
bread alone, and it is to be hoped that the sanitary installation will 
soon be completed, so that the children will not have to carry heavy 
pails of water from the well. Maybe, too, the children need a few 
more “ mothers ” and “ fathers ”, to enforce better hygiene and more 
order. One had the impression that the “sixth commandment ” of the 
Code was more honoured in the breach than in the observance! But 
certainly no one could accuse the children of not being free and open. 

Some of the children who possessed good voices have formed 
themselves into a choir — there were 70 of them and when they 
sang before me in honour of Sweden and “ Radda Barnen ”, it was a 
real delight to see the unrestrained pleasure with which they gave 
themselves up to the song, so that both the management as well as 
the Mayor had reason to be proud of their performance. They were 
really very good singers and had just won a competition, which was 
to be repeated between rival towns until finally the best choir of all 
will give a concert in Budapest. The young citizens of the colony 
were optimistically dreaming of performing in the leading concert 
hall of the Capital. 
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children’s clinics, 31 policlinics and 43 infant welfare centres. The 
following table enables a comparison to be made between the hospital 
services provided for children in pre-war Yugoslavia and at the 
present time. - 





Type of institulion 1939 1946 
No. No. of beds No. No. of beds 
Hospital services for children 13 498 27 916 
Special hospitals for children ‘ 
(T.B. trachoma, mycosis, etc.. ] 120 6 686 
fl 0) tere whe Sr ees 14 618 33 1,602 


In addition to the above, there are other types of institutions, 
such as mother-and-baby homes, preventoria, etc. Ante-natal 
centres to-day number 27. The creation of a certain number of 
child welfare centres attached to the general policlinics is con- 
templated, and some are already getting under way. In conformity 
with the 5-year plan, these institutions will be set up in every rural 
area and in each district of the big towns. 

In the Maribor area, as already mentioned, infant mortality 
has dropped from 42 % in 1945 to 11.1 % in 1946, compared with 
13.62 % in 1939. At Lubljana it has fallen to the pre-war level. At 
Zagreb, from 16 % in 1945, infant mortality has dropped to 6.9 % 
in 1946, as compared with 11.9 % in 1939. 
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Vocational Guidance. International Labour Office. Geneva, 1947, 

151 pp. 

The aim of this volume is to prepare the discussion on this 
question at the 3lst Session of the International Labour Conference, 
which is to meet in San Francisco in June 1948. It sets out “to 
indicate on the basis of national law and practice, the aspects of 
vocational guidance which might be considered suitable for inclusion 
in international regulations at the present time ”. 

After a general introduction, the field of vocational guidance is 
defined and the report goes on to examine the problems as they 
affect both young people and adults. These are considered from the 
point of view of principles and methods, also administrative organisa- 
tion, and chapters are also devoted to. the training of vocational 
guidance personnel and the place of research and publicity. The 
report concludes with a questionnaire intended for Governments, the 
replies to which will enable the I.L.O. to make definite proposals with 
a view to international regulation. 

This is a richly documented study, which explains very clearly 
the many aspects of vocational guidance. In itself it already 
constitutes a most useful and interesting statement of the problem, to 
which the San Francisco Conference will set the seal. 


The Psychoanalytical Approach to Juvenile Delinquency, by Dr. Kate 
FRIEDLAENDER. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., London, 
1947, 296 pp. 


This book will certainly be warmly welcomed by all those con- 
cerned with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Starting from the 
principle that the delinquent child is above all a socially maladjusted 
one, the author analyses all.the factors which contribute to the 
adjustment or maladjustment of the child to society. The author, 
taking as her basis the theories of psychoanalysis, describes in detail 
the psycho-sexual development of the child from birth to puberty, 
stressing the supreme importance of the emotional relationship 
between the small child and its mother. It is for her sake that the 
child will gradually surrender the immediate satisfaction of its desires 
and will learn to submit to the hard facts of reality. The whole 
future of the child depends on the attitude and understanding by the 
mother of the psychological problems of her child. 

In some children there are early signs of an anti-social character. 
Their inability to restrain their instinctive impulses is due in part 
to the weakness of their ego and to the absence of an independent 
moral consciousness (super-ego). This is the “latent delinquency ” 
of AICHHORN. Whether it becomes exteriorised depends on the 
contributing effect of circumstances, such as a bad family environ- 
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ment, overcrowding, undesirable companions, uninteresting work, 
unemployment, etc. 

In giving a few typical examples of young delinquents, the 
author explains the important role played by subconscious conflicts. 
Treatment is based on the idea that the delinquent should not be 
punished but re-educated. He must be readjusted to society in better 
conditions than those to which he is used in his own family. A 
psychiatric and psychological diagnosis is of prime importance in 
order to adapt the form of treatment to each individual case. Where 
their relations with their parents are good, some young delinquents 
can receive their psychological or psychoanalytical treatment at 
home, if the parents are amenable to the advice of the psychiatrist. 
In other cases the child must be removed from his family and placed 
in a foster home or an appropriate institution. Neither of these 
solutions is easy to realise in practice, whether because of the dif- 
ficulty of finding a suitable foster home, or of finding the trained and 
specialised staff to operate a rehabilitation establishment. 


Dr.2V DEL. 


Municipal Health Services, by Norman Witson. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1946, 178 pp. 


Although this book was written before the Government’s 
proposals for a National Health Service had been made public, it 
serves a useful purpose by describing the existing provisions to safe- 
guard the health of the population, starting, as far as children are 
concerned, from an analysis of the Midwives Act. Other chapters 
concern the health of the school child, the control of communicable 
diseases, hospitals, the role of the Ministry of Health and of local 
authorities, and so on. 


The Health of the School Child: Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Education for the Years 1939/45. H.M. Station- 
ery Office. London, 1947, 148 pp. 

This report, covering the whole period of the War years, is par- 
ticularly interesting, as the lives of the children have not only been 
affected by rationing and bombing, in the same way as for the 
population as a whole, but also by evacuation (for town children) 
and by the breaking up of home life for large numbers. 

Although the assessment of nutrition cannot be the sole criterion 
to evaluate the children’s health, it is an important one. Even in 
the London area the number of children whose nutrition was un- 
satisfactory diminished regularly from 1938 to 1945. School meals 
and milk in schools have proved their beneficial effects. It is there- 
fore all the more unfortunate that some of the areas where nutrition 
is poorest are also those in which the percentage of children partaking 
of meals and milk in school is below the national average. 

The report contains also interesting chapters on child guidance, 
the psychological effects of the war, the health provisions of the 
Education Act of 1944, special schools, etc. 


Problem Families — An Experimeni in Social Rehabilitation. Edited 
by Tom Stephens, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London, 1946. 66 p. 
Account of a Pacifist Service Unit’s experiences in trying to 

rehabilitate whole families or single individuals sunk to the deepest 

social, material and moral level. Satisfactory results were obtained 
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in a number of cases because visitors could do much by sympathetic 
assistance to raise and encourage the will of the people themselves 
crushed under ill health or other misfortunes. But where the trouble 
is due to the poor mentality of the people concerned, their complete 
lack of moral sense or their neurotic condition, it is practically 
impossible to achieve any lasting improvement. What could be 
done ? The authors state the problem which they think should be 
studied much more carefully to try to find an answer. 


The Borstal Association. Report for 1947. London, 55 pp. 


This is much more-than an annual report as it is the first to be 
published since 1938. In the interval, a great many new Borstal 
training centres have been opened which allow for greater selection 
of the boys and girls and therefore increase the chance of their being 
successfully reclaimed. Most of the new centres are “ open ” 
Borstals established either in former private mansions or in hutted 
camps. Planned aftercare is considered an essential fact of the 
re-education programme. 


Legislation on Juvenile Courts in Foreign Couniries, by Anna KALET 
SmitH. U.S. Children’s Bureau, Washington D.C., 1947, 70 pp. 


Although it does not enter into as many details as those published 
by the League of Nations in 1932, this publication brings most wel- 
come up-to-date information, as Argentina, Australia, Bulgaria, 
France, Great Britain, Luxemburg, Rumania, South Africa and 
other countries have passed important legislation in the interval. 
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